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W. O. Rutherford Urges Tire Price Rise; 


Sees Benefit to Industry in Increase 


Rutherford, president of the Pennsylvania Rubber 

Company, Jeannette, Pa., declared that the situation 
would be immeasurably improved by a slight increase in 
tire prices in an open letter issued late last month. “When 
communities are called upon to suffer, the time for an ac- 
counting is at hand,” he asserted. 

“The income of the rubber industry on the sale of its 
product is approximately 75 per cent below pre-war levels,” 
Mr. Rutherford stated. ““This year there has been a shrink- 
age of nearly 30,000,000 tire units or 35 per cent below 
the volume prevailing during 1928 and 1929. 

“Yet, notwithstanding this constantly shrinking mar- 
ket there has been an expansion of productive tire machine 
apacity through enlargements of old plants and the estab 
ishment of branch factories. This presents a problem that 
s difficult of solution. 

“To meet emergencies which have arisen primarily as a 
consequence to this overproductive capacity, most drastic 
economies have been effected including wholesale layoffs, 
general reductions in salaries and shortening ot 
vorking hours, all of which have seriously reduced the 
ncome of rubber company employes. 

“The passing of dividends has caused considerable hard 
ship on stockholders in the denial of income return on 
heir investment, to say nothing of the shocking shrinkage 

the value of individual company stock shares which con- 
ition is attributable to lack of earning ability. 

‘In some instances severe losses from operations are be- 
ng sustained monthly. It is bad enough to deny the stock- 
older his rights to dividends, but when communities are 

lled upon to suffer, the time for an accounting is at hand. 

“The public does not expect further reductions in tire 
Probably no other commodity affords such value as 


Si JRING present conditions in the industry, W. O. 


wages, 


ices, 


tires at present prices with the lengthened mileage which 


now built into them. 
“We hear the oft-repeated statement that production 
sts are lowest in history. This is not altogether a com- 
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plete story. The rubber industry today is the beneticiary 
from the distress of other industries including textile and 
rubber growing to say nothing of many allied industries 
dependent upon rubber manufacturing. 

“In this group billions of dollars are invested and many 
hundreds of thousands employed. Rubber manufacturing 
is a pivotal industry and there is scarcely a chance for 
those allied with us to improve their status until American 
rubber manufacturers accept their responsibility and apply 
certain corrective measures. 

“How in the world can we, with any degree of fairness, 
claim low costs when every tire produced and sold at ruin- 
ous prices spells privation and misery to those who supply 
us with our raw materials? 

“A slight revision of tire prices to a higher level would 





Scanning the Headlines 


Report that Dutch Indies Governor General op- 
poses restriction sends rubber down to 4.20 cents 
on New York Exchange .. . . KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
shows profit in third quarter .... Rubber execu- 
tives try to avert a tire price cut as W. O. Ruth- 
erford calls for increased schedules . . .. Du Pont 
chemists explain new synthetic rubber to Akron 
Rubber Group ... . Rubber goods exports held 
up better during September .... FIRESTONE and 
Ford in new company to carry on Edison’s rubber 
researches .... New York rubber men rally to 
aid unemployed . . . . Boston Woven Hose re- 
ports smaller profits for fiscal year . . Navy 
commissions U, S. S. Akron, and Goodyear-Zep- 
pelin starts work on new ship .... FALLS shows 
steady increases in tire sales . . . . Rubber latex 
thread is used in new type corset ... . INDIA 
sales on increase . New officers elected by 
Rubber Exchange and by Rubber Section, Na- 
tional Safety Council . . . . Cotton scores sharp 
rise in price. 

















work wonders. It would enable individual rubber pro- 
ducing units as well as our allied industries to rejuvenate 
themselves. It would build a new spirit of confidence in 
hundreds of thousands of workers. 

“Improved tire prices would obviate any further reduc- 
tions in rubber manufacturers’ personnel; salary and wage 
cutting would cease and a new spirit of confidence would 

created throughout the industry which would be shared 
by leader and worker alike, 

' “The purchasing power of this industrial group would 
thereby be maintained and apprehension would be banished 
from the minds of the individuals affected. Its effects would 
be immediate and its benefits lasting. 

[rade outlets that have been buying sparingly due to 
fear of falling prices would realize that the bottom had 
been reached and the curve upward started. This would 
echo throughout the entire rubber industry and all branches 
would respond with more vigorous buying. 

“Naturally this would bring about a more rapid con- 
sumption of surplus stocks of basic commodities and 
healthier conditions generally.” 


Credit Executive Finds Rubber Trade 
At Strongest Since Depression Began 


HE basic soundness of the domestic rubber manu- 
facturing industry was emphasized by E. B. Moran, 
executive head of the Bradstreet Company, nationally 

known credit agency, in an interview late last month pub- 
lished in the Akron Beacon Journal. “My opinion is based 
on the fact that the rubber industry is in a stronger position 
today than it has been since the beginning of the present 
world-wide depression,” he stated. 

“It is true,” Mr. Moran declared, “that 82 per cent of 
the total domestic rubber consumption goes into tires, but 
it is also a fact that the consumption of casings has jumped 
from 10.1 to every new car purchased in 1929 to 15.5 thus 
far this year. This increase is due to replacements of worn- 
out tires on the old car, and represents a greater proportion 
of retail sales, which are more profitable naturally than large 
contracts direct to automobile manufacturers 

“It is true,” he continued, “that prices are far from 
being stable, stocks of crude rubber here or en route are 
sufficient to supply present needs for eleven months. But 
in spite of rapidly declining prices of crude rubber and 
curtailment of production, there have been remarkably few 
failures among companies handling rubber and _ rwhber 
goods 

“Only eleven manufacturers with total liabilities of less 
than $2,000,000 have been reported by Bradstreet’s as fail- 
ing in the first nine months of 1931. This speaks well for 
an industry that has had to make such radical readjustments 
to meet changing conditions.” 

Mr. Moran asserted that he expects a pickup in business 
generally next spring and believes that better credit condi- 
tions which will undoubtedly prevail will assist in making 
prices more stable 


Ford and Firestone in New Corporation 
To Continue Edison Rubber Experiments 


ORMATION of the Edison Botanic Company to con- 
tinue the experiments initiated by Thomas A. Edison 
to produce rubber from goldenrod or other domestic 
plants was announced October 30, together with the state- 
ment that Henry Ford and Harvey S. Firestone would par- 
ticipate equally in the enterprise with Mr. Edison’s six chil- 
dren. Control of the new corporation is held one-third by 
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the children, one-third by Mr. Ford and one-third by Mr 
Firestone. 

Mr. Ford was quoted on October 21, the day of Mr 
Edison’s funeral, as stating definitely that the work woul 
be carried on. “I will say definitely that the experiment 
will be continued,” he said, according to newspaper reports 
“The commercial success of the rubber is unquestioned an 
so is the success of the many by-products from it.” 

Charles Edison said after his father’s will had been file 
that under present market conditions it would be too ex 
pensive to make rubber by the new process, but that i: 
times of war or other contingency, the development woul: 
be very valuable. Further experiments will be conducte: 
with a view to developing by-products which may have mor: 
immediate value, he said. He also commented on the suc 
cessful vulcanization of goldenrod rubber in the followin 
statement: 

“During the early part of his illness, my father coi 
tinued to direct all of his rubber experiments and report 
were given to him each day. One thing which worried hin 
when he became ill was the difficulty he had been experi 
encing in attempting to vulcanize rubber obtained fron 
goldenrod because of the impurities in the goldenrod. 

“Mr. Edison laid out a series of experiments which wer: 
tried in his laboratories and, within the last thirty days, < 
piece of vulcanized rubber, obtained from goldenrod, wa 
brought to him. 

“This was merely the successful culmination of one o 
his own experiments. This piece of rubber pleased him 
greatly and is now locked in the drawer of his desk at 
Glenmont.” 





Exports of Automotive Rubber Goods 
Increase to $1,690,286 in September 


NHIPMENTS of automobile tires, inner tubes, tir 
S sundries and repair materials from the United States 
during the month of September had a total value of 
$1,690,286, a slight increase over the August figure of 
$1,649,255. British India was again the chief market for 
passenger car casings, truck and bus casings and inner tubes 
although the dollar value of passenger car casings t 
Mexico, Belgium, and the Netherlands was somewhat 
higher. In the month 114,899 passenger car casings were 
exported with a value of $880,494 and 27,974 truck and 
bus casings, worth $547,397. 

Rubber boots exported during the month totaled 105,692 
pairs with a value of $215,077 and rubber shoe shipment 
numbered 139,592 pairs with a value of $136,529, repre 
senting a gain over the August totals. Exports of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes, however, continued to decline, amount 
ing to only 79,581 pairs, valued at $47,987. The Unite: 
Kingdom was the leading market for rubber boots, Switzer 
land for rubber shoes, and Argentina for canvas rubber 
soled footwear. 

Shipments of rubber belting in September amounted t 
258,101 pounds, worth $107,881, and exports of rubbe: 
hose totaled 327,720 pounds with a value of $98,346, bot! 
showing further declines from the August totals. Th 
United Kingdom was the principal customer for rubbe: 
belting, while the Union of South Africa was again th 
chief destination of rubber hose shipments. 

During September, the United States exported 1,157,41' 
pounds of reclaimed rubber, valued at $51,096, or 4.41 cent 
a pound as against an average value of August exports o 
4.39 cents a pound, and 3,781,734 pounds of scrap and ok 
rubber, worth $80,006. Canada for the first time in mam 
months dropped to second place as a market for reclain 
with the United Kingdom taking first position by a smal 
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irgin. Smaller amounts of reclaim were shipped to 
ombia, Argentina, Spain, Germany, Australia, France, 
enezuela, Chile and Nicaragua. France took the greatest 
‘antity of rubber scrap, but the chief market in point of 
lue was Spain. Appreciable quantities were again 
‘ipped to China and Hong Kong, with lesser amounts 
ng to Japan, the Canary Islands, Algeria and Tunisia. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Company Shows 
Profit of $214,662 in Third Quarter 


HE Kelly-Springfield Tire Company for the third 

quarter ending September 30, 1931, showed an operat- 

ing profit of $399,082 before depreciation and other 
arges and net profit of $214,662 after these deductions, 
cording to a statement issued by William H. Lalley, presi- 
ent. For the nine months ended September 30 the com- 
any showed a net loss of $66,774. 

“The affairs of the company are showing a progressive 
mprovement,” Mr. Lalley stated. “We have been able to 
report a net profit for each month since May 1 of this year. 
is of September 30 our ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities was 30 to 1, while as of September 30, 1930, the 
current ratio was 5.3 to 1. Furthermore, we are free of 
ank loans as compared with bank loans of $1,500,000 as 
of September 30, 1930. 

“Despite general business conditions our sales have held 
t a steady level; in fact, our shipments to dealers for the 
first nine months of 1931 exceeded those for the same 
period in 1930.” 

Mr. Lalley expressed the view that renewed buying of 
automobiles, beginning late this fall and reaching full vol- 
ume in the spring, would be a major influence in the re- 
vival of all lines of trade. ‘The replacement market alone,” 
he pointed out, “is already of tremendous potentiality for 
there has been a buying holiday for the past 24 months. 
[he country does not need a new industry to lead it out 
if the doldrums ; it may look confidently to the automobile. 
In all essentials, I expect a repetition of the developments 
of 1921.” 

The company has not previously issued quarterly re- 
ports, and comparisons with former years are, therefore, 
unobtainable. For the first six months of 1931 the com- 
pany reported a net loss of $281,436. In the full year of 
1930 it showed a net loss of $3,796,054. 





Smaller Rubber Companies in Akron 
Find Sales High Despite Depression 


‘NEVERAL of the smaller rubber manufacturing com- 
panies in the Akron area as well as in other rubber 
centers, have found that their sales are mounting 

steadily regardless of the current depression in general 
business conditions, making it possible for these firms to 
maintain regular working forces and to operate at or near 
capacity. 

“We have worked full time and double shifts practically 
all year,” reports L. E. Shunk, president and general man- 
ager of the L. E. Shunk Latex Products Company, “and 
we are at work now on a building that doubles our 
capacity.” The new structure is now well under way and 
should be ready for occupancy in the near future. 

Similar activity is reported by Latex Rubber Products, 
Inc., which commenced operations only this August. “We 
have 95 persons at work,” says John R. Gammeter, vice- 
president and well known inventor, “and are operating at 
only half capacity now, but have plenty of orders. Akron 
has the distinction of owning the only two industries where 
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the newest and highly efficient method of handling rubber 
latex in its liquid state and turning it into manufactured 
goods is available. We are developing these side lines, 
making use of liquid rubber and furnishing an outlet for 
industry that has been closed to us before. If there is as 
much expansion along this line in the next year as there 
has been in the past, the field looks encouraging and vastly 
important.” 

The Anderson Rubber Company, also of Akron, reports 
a steadily mounting accumulation of orders, while the Miller 
Rubber Company, subsidiary of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, continues to find a steady and increasing market for 
the products of its own factory. 





Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Company 
Earns $277,656 in 1931 Fiscal Year 


HE Boston Weven Hose & Rubber Company has 

reported for the year ended August 31, 1931, a net 

profit of $277,656 after depreciation and taxes, but 
before extraordinary inventory and reserve adjustments. 
This is equal after dividends on the 6 per cent preferred 
stock to $2.70 a share on 86,000 shares of common stock 
outstanding and compares to earnings in the previous fiscal 
year of $599,218, or $6.44 a common share. 


Sales during the twelve months ended August 31 de- 
clined $2,940,000, or 32 per cent, and poundage of goods 
shipped dropped 10,770,000 pounds, or 25 per cent, ac- 
cording to J. N. Smith, president of the company. “‘Fol- 
lowing last year’s severe price declines in rubber and cot- 
ton fabrics, there have been declines this year of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent in crude rubber and 25 per cent in cot- 
ton duck and sheetings. It is reasonable to expect greater 
stability from now on in the price level of our merchandise 
and a relief from the heavy write-offs which have been 
sustained during the past few years. The company is out 
of debt and has for the first time in its history gone through 
the year without borrowing.” 

The consolidated balance sheet of the company as of 
August 31 shows current assets of $3,469,832 and current 
liabilities of $274,214, leaving a working capital of $3,195,- 
618. Working capital on August 31, 1930, was $3,459,534. 

The directors of the company recently voted the pay- 
ment of a quarterly dividend of $1 a common share on 
September 15 as compared to quarterly dividends of $1.50 
a share paid previously. This places the common stock on 
a $4 annual basis as against $6 heretofore. 





Auto Accessory Manufacturers Report 
Further Business Drop for September 


EPTEMBER business of manufacturers of automotive 
S accessories and service equipment showed a general 

decline under that for August, according to reports 
received from members of the Motor and Equipment Asso- 
ciation, which includes several rubber manufacturing com- 
panies in its membership. The September grand index 
figure stood at 67 per cent of the January, 1925, base as 
compared to 79 for August and 89 reported for Septem- 
ber, 1930. 

Shipments of accessories to wholesalers remained at 66 
per cent of the base as in August, but shipments of original 
equipment to manufacturers fell off from 70 per cent in 
August to only 54 per cent in September. Service parts 
shipments to wholesalers jumped up to 138 per cent of the 
base to come within one point of the figure for September, 
1930, and to show a gain of 11 points over the August 
figure of 127. 


(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 125-130) 
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T has been held by a number of philosophers, and par- 
that when man reaches the age 
stage of usefulness and is not 


ticularly by Dr. Osler, 
of 60 he is past the 
xpected to contribute mu h for himself or to society there 


after. How fallacious this theory can prove 
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is evidenced by the fact that a member of the 
Binney & Smith staff has, after the age of 60, 
taken to oil portraits as a hobby and has already 
produced two such paintings which have re- 
ceived very favorable comment by art critics. 

The artist is Courtland P. Morris, resident 
manager of the Philadelphia office of Binney & 
Smith Company. The success of Mr. Morris’ 
new hobby is not a sudden discovery of hidden 
talents for he has had a local reputation for 
many years as a caricaturist. His first attempt 
in May of this year was a portrait of George 
Heckel, a leading executive in the paint indus- 
try, followed shortly after by one of Edwin 
sinney, president of Binney & Smith Com 
pany. In addition to his ability as an artist, 
Mr. Morris has a reputation for versatility in 
oratory, authorship, and golf He joined 
Binney & Smith in 1895 

[he portrait of Edwin Binney, reproduced 
on this page, is a remarkable likeness, but is 
one which is little familiar in the rubber indus 
try. It is not generally known how much th 
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The Portrait of 
EDWIN 
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the early development and growth of the carbon 
black and lamp black industries—how at the 


age of eighteen he conceived the idea of moving plates over 


the gas flames to automatically collect the deposit of carbo: 
black (the “ protess,” 

and how several years later he patented a process fo! 
the manufacture of lamp-black. Since those early days 
Mr. Binney has been a leading figure in the growth of th« 
carbon black industry to its present huge proportions, but 
so little has been written about him that one wonders how 
he has been able to accomplish so much in life without the 
industrial world knowing more about his many 
tions to industry and society 


channel in almost exclusive use todav ) 


contribu 
The answer is Mr. Binney’s retiring nature. A man of 
rare achievements in industrial and financial circles. he has 
always shunned publicity or personal glorification of an\ 
kind 

Mr. Binney’s life has not. 
tinual work 


however, been one of col 

a number of 
hobbies, chief among which is yacht building. At the 
beginning of the World War, when the Navy was in dire 
need of patrol boats, he started to build a 72-foot patrol 
boat but before it was completed the Government had begun 
getting deliveries from its contractors. He later used this 
ugh the Great Lakes, down the Mis 
sissippi River, across the Gulf of Mexico and back home 


He has found time to develop 


boat for a cruise thr 


the town. In his honor 
has been named “Binney 
inscribed monument has erecte 
the gift. Making things of beauty an 
utility where only ugliness or barrenness grew before is 
trait of Mr. Binney which similarly led him to head 
project which established Fort Pierce, Florida, 
a project which transformed a small coast 
Atlantic coast harbor. 
him into fruit growing for which h« 
lue ribbons 

Edwin Binney was born at Shrub Oak, nm Peekskill, 
New York, in the old frame house still standing, the birth- 
place also of his great-great-grandfather. The farm was 
riginally a Crown grant. He was educated in the Peekskill 
and New York public schools. 

At the age of eighteen he had charge of a carbon plant 
near Wellsville, New York, where he devised the “channel 
process” used in the manufacture of carbon black. 

He was one of the founders of the firm of 
Smith in the early eighties, later changed to Binney & 
Smith Company of which he is now president. He is als 
vice-president of the Columbian Carbon Company. Thx 
success of these organizations is in large measure due to 
his sagacity, farsightedness and efficient administration 
He is also an officer and director in many other well-knowt 
orporations. ; 
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Du Pont Announces a New 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
at Akron Group Meeting 


Classed As An Outstanding Chemical Achievement — New Product, 
Called Duprene, Is Made by Controlled Polymerization of Chloro- 
prene—Factory for Commercial Production Being Built 


T the Akron Group meeting of Rubber Division, 
A. C. S., held at the University Club, on the 
evening of November 2, 1931, the startling an- 


nouncement was made, through three technical papers read 
before the gathering, of the development by E. I. duPont 
de Nemours and Company, of a synthetic rubber which is 
deemed so comparable to the crude commodity that com- 
mercial production on a large scale is already being planned. 

The veil of secrecy, prior to the meeting, surrounding 
the subject matter of the papers to be delivered and the 
rumors that they would treat of a new and highly important 
development in ‘rubber chemistry, brought an almost record 
attendance totalling 266 members and guests to the dinner 
which preceded the meeting and this was augmented by 
several score other members who reached the session in 
time to hear the delivery of the papers. The spirited dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of the papers showed 
the display of interest in this revolutionary development 
and was probably more keenly entered into than ever be- 
fore in the history of the Akron Group. 

The dinner was enlivened with entertainment by the 

original Rubber Quartette, which so ably acquitted itself at 
the Buffalo meeting in September and which was com- 
posed of Messrs. Park, of Firestone; Dinsmore, of Good- 
year; De France, of Goodyear, and Tillinghast, of New 
Jersey Zinc. 
"The three papers were presented by F. B. Downing, W. 
H. Carothers and Ira Williams, all of the chemical staff 
of the du Pont Company, and each representing and speak- 
ing for a group of chemists who participated in the arduous 
work leading up to the final success of the development. 


Product Called “Duprene” 


The papers revealed that the new synthetic rubber is 
made by the controlled polymerization of chloroprene. 
“Duprene” has been selected as the trade name for the 
new rubber. 

Press reports attribute the initial research and develop- 
ment of the process to the Reverend Doctor J. A. Nieuw- 
land, of the University of Notre Dame. When his experi- 
ments had reached a certain point he consulted with the 
engineers of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
who developed his theories further, with the result as now 
announced. 

The many efforts that have been made to produce syn- 
thetic rubber have been legion and have been due in part 
to the importance of rubber synthesis as a scientific prob- 
lem and also to the limitations of natural rubber which 
restricts its use in many instances, and to the desire of 


every country to have a domestic source of supply in time 


of war. It is therefore a matter of great scientific and in- 
dustrial interest that a commercially practical synthetic rub- 
ber has been found, which in several tested cases has been 
found to possess characteristics actually superior to natural 
rubber and in the event of a national emergency, be quite 
a satisfactory substitute for natural rubber for many of 
its present uses. 

While the cost of production of “Duprene” at the 
present time is many times greater than the present market 
price of crude rubber, it is believed, nevertheiess, that many 
commercial uses will be found for it because of its unique 
properties. 


Commercial Production Contemplated 
P 


The du Pont Company has announced that a plant for 
the production of its new synthetic rubber is under con- 
struction at Deepwater Point, N. J., but not yet in opera- 
tion. Duprene will not be offered for sale immediately 
upon completion of the plant but the company’s efforts 
for some time will be restricted to experimental work in- 
cluding plant scale tests in conjunction with rubber manu- 
facturers and others who may have use for Duprene in 
their products. Because of the marked differences be- 
tween Duprene and natural rubber it will be essential that 
such tests be conducted under the close supervision of 
members of the du Pont technical staff. 


It is expected that Duprene will ultimately be marketed 
in two forms, namely, the plastic polymer and the emul- 
sion polymer. The plastic polymer is capable of being 
processed in the same manner as unvulcanized rubber. 
Pigments, fillers, softeners and other ingredients can be 
mixed with it by milling in the usual fashion and it may 
be prepared for vulcanization by calendering or extruding, 
the same as ordinary rubber. Any of the methods used 
for vulcanizing rubber articles may be applied to Duprene 
excepting, of course, that no sulfur is required. Duprene 
articles have been vulcanized in open steam with and 
without soapstone, in dry heat and in molds. 

At present Duprene is being manufactured in limited 
quantities sufficierft only to provide material for the du 
Pont Company’s program of research. Samples are not 
available for distribution. 

Following is a technical description of the process as 
revealed by the papers read at the Akron meeting: 


Description of Process 


The new synthetic rubber is made by the controlled poly- 
merization of chloroprene, that is, chloro-2-butadiene-1, 3. Chloro- 
prene is made by the addition of hydrogen chloride to mono-vinyl- 
acetylene, which is in turn made by the catalytic polymerization 











































tor the manu- 


almost ur- 


of acetylen All of the raw materials required 


facture of the new synthetic rubber are available in 


limited quantitie 


was first determined by Michael 


The c mposition Of Cae utchouc 
Faraday more than a hundred years ago. In 1860 Creville Williams 
produced a hydrocarbon by the dry distillation of rubber and upon 
determining it hemical formula named it isoprene. He further 
found that isoprene may be polymerized and apparently recognized 
that rubber is, in fact, a polymer of isoprene. Since that time, 
repeated effort ive been made to synthesize rubber from iso 
prene, butadiene and dimethyl butadiene but none of these syn 
these produced a material equal to natural rubber for the 
production of soft vulcanized rubber articles and none of them has 
been commercially practicable excepting as a last resort when the 
upplies of her to certain European countries were cut off 
during the wart 

A lthoug!] loroprene differs chemically from isoprene only in 
that a chlorine atom replaces the methyl group, it polymerizes 
pontaneously at times greater velocity than isoprene and 
the resultant product 1 fully vulcanized rubber having properties 
similar in a general way to the products obtained by vulcanizing 
natural rubber with sulfur It is neither necessary nor desirable 
to add sulfur in order to produce a fully vulcanized rubber from 
chloroprene 

It has al been found possible to stop the polymerization at an 
intermediate point, thereby obtaini w a plastic polymer which has 


material may 


Chis 


the general properties of unvulcanized rubber. 
be compounded with fillers, diluents, etc., the same as natural un- 
vulcanized rubber and the polymerization or vulcanization can 
then be comp'eted merely by heating it for a short time at a 
moderate temperature of 110 to 130°C. Natural rubber and all 
previously ki nthet rubbers require the addition of sultur 
chloride fur or ited element in some form in order to 
effect i t It is believed that the discovery of this 
rubber whicl in he ulcanized by heat alone will be of great 
tar t t the vulcanization process. 
Con rubber this new synthetic rubber is more 
dense, more 1 tant tc water absorption or penetration by water, 


less strongly swelled by petroleum hydrocarbons and most other sol- 


vents and less pert ble to many gases. It is much more resistant 
to attack by ne, oxygen and other chemicals. 

Chloroprene rubber is highly resilient, which is presumably partly 
due to its freed from the impurities found in natural rubbber 
It does not soften under the influence of heat but hardens slowly 
when heated at high temperatures and consequently the methods 
used for reclaiming vulcanized natural rubber are not applicable 
to chloroprene rubber Excepting for a temporary thermal effect, 
milling does t soften the plastic polymer, which may be partly 
due to its 1 f { <ygen Acidic materials, which retard 
the polym« utior natural rubber, do not have this effect on 
the ¢ ‘ t polymer, and ince the latter cuntains no 

fur t d not tarn metal 

The polymerization of chloroprene also occurs very rapidly in 
aqueous emulsion The resulting product constitutes a synthetic 


vulcanized latex which has much smaller particle size than natural 


latex. Upon evaporation of the water the particles coalesce much 
the same as do the particles of vulcanized natural latex and the 
resultant rubber has perties similar to those of the elastic 
polymer obtain 1 by the pontaneous polymerization of chloro- 
prene in the absence water or by the vulcanization of the 
plastic polymer Because of the small particle size, the new syn- 


that cannot be im- 


Chloroprene can also be poly- 


thetic latex in materials 


pregnated with natural rubber latex, 


pregnates many porous 


merized in the pores bibulous or porous materials, thus intimately 


impregnating them with synthetic rubber. 
Pillow Tires May Replace Balloons 
XNPERIMENTAL application of tires similar to 
Goodyear Air-wheels, the pillow-like tires of large 
air volume but low pressures, successfully used for 
several years on airplanes, is now being made on auto- 


mobiles and trucks. 
Experiments over the last three years with this big tire 
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applied directly on a hub, are significant, in that the 
may indicate that this is probably the next step in th 
steady trend to larger tire and smaller wheel diamete: 
which has been going on in the industry starting with tl 
first oversize tire, the intermediate balloon and then tl 
present balloon tire. 


An interesting comparison of the greater cushionin 
and easier riding qualities of the new Airwheel type ti: 
with the tire in present use on automobiles an 
trucks is that the new large tire has a greater air volun 
but requires only 10 to 20 pounds pressure, while the pré 
ent balloon calls for from 32 to 40 pounds. 


- 
balloon 


Also the Airwheel type balloon offers from two t 
two and a half times more surface to the road with great« 
resultant traction and has greater anti-skid properties o 
slick pavements. 

For present experimental purposes Goodyear is mal 
ing this new tire in several sizes. The tractor applicatio: 
involves a simple change in the hub. 


POOUDDD AAUUAORLPOEED ANANTH AAU HENAN nit WH UU TOTP 


Old and New Models 
in Rubber Machinery 


LOY CUUTUOBEU EONS HONEA 


Someone cently said, “Replacing industry’s obs 


lete equip- 
ment with improved machinery and tools now available is the 
way to win this economic war and to rebuild prosperity.”” Cer- 
tainly this is true of the rubber industry, where much old equip- 
ment is still in use—despite the availability of modern machinery 


and considerably 


Rupper Ace. 


efficient 
Editor, Tx 


which is more economical, more 
than the old equipment The 


safer 


Lert: A 24” multiple open- 
ing hydraulic press of twen- 
ty-five years ago. In com- 
parison to this note the latest 
model as shown below. 





Ricgut: A 30” x 30” press 
built of more _ substantial 
construction for higher pres- 
sures. Steel plates require 
less space and provide more 
uniform heating. 





(Photos Courtesy Farrel-Birmingham Company, Ansonia, Conn.) 


_ The presses illustrated in this series, in the October 25th issue, were at 
tributed to the Adamson Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, in error and should als 
have been credited to Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
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Basic (causes of -—Accidents 
in the ‘Rubber [ndustry 


To Determine the Causes of Accidents Is to Aid in Eliminating Them— 
Classification of Accidents Such as “Falls” Should Always Indicate the Causes 
—Analysis of Industrial Accidents Shows 90 Per Cent Are Preventable 


By Ernest W. Beck 


Supervisor of Safety, 


N ORDER to determine the basic cause of an accident, 
| one should study and investigate the conditions and 
’ help to cause the accident. 
accident then 


operations which oe or 
hen you determine the basic 
‘u are in a position to develop ways and means of elimi- 


iting the cause. 


cause of the 


When reading statistics on accidents you will notice 
ey designate the types of accidents as causes. This is a 
ery common practice and does not get us very far. The 


ype of an accident is not always the cause because you 
cannot cure a type. Unless you go back of the type and 
nd the real cause, you have no remedy. For example, a 
1an may fall on the floor and break his leg. The accident 
: “fall on floor.” The real cause might 
due to failure to enforce rules, lack of maintenance, 1m- 
roper equipment, or lack of instruction. Perhaps in this 
ise it was some supervisory cause which if corrected would 
ost readily have prevented the accident. It is only a 
atter of selecting the particular cause that will most 


eht be classified as 


readily prevent an accident. Only by doing this shall we 
revent accidents. 

Statistics mean very little when you speak of per- 

ntages of falls, percentages of machinery accidents. They 





Tread 
3uilt Up Ends are Hollowed 
to Fit Shaft of Rolls 


Flat 
Calender Rolls. 


Trailer Built Up on Ends for Transporting 
Center of 


when you speak of an accident caused 
lack of mechanical safeguards, lack of 
or something which is a direct cause of the 


ean much more 
inexperience, 
structions, 
“Paper presented before the Rubber Section, 20th Annual Safety Congress, 
ago, Ill., October 12-16, 1931. Photographs accompanying the article 


not exhibited in connection with Mr. Beck’s paper but are supplied 
ugh the courtesy of the National Safety Council. 


United States Rubber Company, Passaic, N. J. 


accident. In fact, statistics at times are misleading. Until 
we analyze them they are meaningless. 
Take as an illustration a machinist mounting a casting 
in a chuck. Suppose the chain hoist should fail and the 
casting drop on the chuck or machine, damaging the equip- 
ment seriously. This would be an accident, even if the 
mechanic were not injured. The first thing that manage- 
ment would do in this case, would be to find out why the 
accident happened. Management would not say that the 
accident was caused by a falling object and let it go at 
that, but would immediately inspect the overhead track, 





Roll Truck Prevents Truck from 
One Roll on Truck. Each 
About 1200 to 1300 Ibs. 


Outrigger on Fabric 
Tipping Over When Only 


Roll Weighs 


the chains, hooks, pulleys, etc., in order to determine the 
exact basic cause of the accident. 

I believe we should have this same analysis in deter- 
mining the cause of our accidents. Recently I was reading 
over some accident statistics, analyzing the 
dents in a certain industry. They were classified according 
to the most important causes which were as follows: 
1. Handling material. 2. Falls. 3. Machinery. 4. Falling 
objects. 5. Striking objects. 6. Hernias. 7. Other forms of 
strain. 8. Scalding. 9. Elevators. 10. Infection, etc. 

The point I want to bring out is, after analyzing these 
statistics, I found I had accomplished practically nothing, 
tor these classifications in themselves were really not canses 
of accidents. I believe I am safe in saying that none of 
the accidents mentioned in the statistical report were really 
caused bv the classifications mentioned. Take for instance 
the classification of machinery. I cannot see how you can 
blame a particular machine for causing an accident any 


cause of acci- 
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more than can blame an automobile for being the 
cause of an accident. 

A large number of accidents were classified as due to 
falls. What I would be most interested in knowing is 
just what caused the fall. Was it due to defective equip- 
ment, not obeying instructions, or taking a chance? When 
you have an accident classified as due to a fall and find out 
that it was really due to a defective step-ladder. I see no 
reason why you should blame the accident on the step- 
ladder. It is surprising after a thorough investigation 
through a large plant how many defective step-ladders you 
find and accidents caused by this equipment classified in 


you 





Attached to Side of Mill Eliminates Num- 
Small Cuts Received When Sharpening Knives 
I! Minor Injuries but Subject to Infection 


Stone Holder 
ber or 


the wrong manner. If the above accident was classified 
under “lack of proper equipment” the safety engineer 
would be in a position to make a definite recommendation. 

A slip or fall may be the cause of an injury but not 
the cause of the accident. The accident itself is the slip 
and the fall. What we want to determine is the cause of 
the slip or fall, not necessarily the cause of the injury. 
The accident is not the injury but the accident is the slip 
or fall. Now, the point is, what caused the slip or fall. 
Unless we know actual causes, we cannot bring about ef 
fective remedies. Progress can best be made through actual 
knowledge of accident causes. 

| suggest that a determined effort be 
about a revision in the present practice of classifying ac- 
cidents by causes and that an effort be made to obtain the 
from which the real cause 


made to bring 


complete story of accidents 
may be more readily determined 

Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as an accident 
because the things that we call accidents are merely the 
working out of the law of and A great 
majority of our accidents are due to the human element. | 
believe it would be a good thing if we could devise a new 
symbol for this word “accident” which might involve the 
individual because so many people 


cause effect. 


responsibility of th 
regard an accident as merely an act of providence or some- 
thing that they cannot prevent or something which just 
happens 

The only way to bring about a reduction in accidents 
is through the knowledge of basic accident causes. In 
solving any problem, the first thing you do is to find out 
what is wrong and then you proceed to correct it. I am 
sorry to say that this is not always done in accident pre- 
vention work. So often the injured man is blamed when 
as a matter of fact the responsibility could very easily be 
placed on the shoulders of some other party. The reason 
for this is obvious. We dislike to hold a court of inquiry; 
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dislike to blame someone on the supervisory staff or ever 
the management, but if the safety engineer is going t 
make any progress he must have all the cards on the tabk 
and not close his case until he has solved his problem. 

In getting at the causes of accidents, in some cases ther: 
will be persons responsible who will try to shed respon 
sibility, but the safety engineer has the advantage at al 
times in accident prevention work of bringing forwar 
the argument that we do not want the same thing to happe: 
again and for this reason we want to know just what w: 
should do in order to correct the condition. 

I do not think we should stop classifying our accident 
by types, for it is valuable to know what accidents ar: 
classified as burns, falls, explosions, infections, etc., jus 
as it is valuable to know the cost of accidents together wit! 
the time lost. I feel that it is important to know the caus: 
of the accident itself as distinguished from the cause o 
the injury. 

It is a fact that physical hazards are becoming less :; 
real factor in safety each year. However, when we do have 
accidents caused by physical defects, they are usually ver) 
serious and run into considerable expense and time lost. 

When you have the correct analysis of the basic causes 
of accidents you will probably be convinced that more thar 
90 per cent of your industrial accidents are preventable 
The analysis of your basic causes will probably show 
large number of cases due to lack of proper supervision 





Combination Static Collector and Guard to Pre- 

vent Roll Falling Off Front of Pocket Building 

Table. Weight on End of Cable is Pulled Against 
sracket Limiting Travel of Roll 


This should mean that more time and effort should be 
devoted to this phase of safety work which is so important. 

After analyzing your basic causes of accidents the next 
thing to do is to set out and eliminate the cause. When 
you do this you will find that it is not only possible to 
prevent a great many of your accidents but you will also 
make for economy, efficiency, greater production and 
greater profits. We have tried analyzing our Jost-time ac- 
cidents according to basic causes. If we were to do the 
same with our no-lost-time accidents, I have every reason 

(Continued on page 122) 
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ARBITRATION @ Crude 
ubber Trade Disputes 


Agreements by Arbitration Now Enforcible At Law 
in Thirteen States— Rubber Trade Organizations 
Have Also Set Up Their Own Arbitration Tribunals 


By J. L. JULIAN 


President, Rubber Exchange of New York, 


v HEN Priestly, the English inventor who discovered 
oxygen, found that the hardened juice of a certain 
tree would rub out pencil marks, he called it rub- 

her. Since that time, this product, which was a curiosity 

a century ago, has become a necessity, cushioning the wheels 

‘f progress and playing an important part in our daily life. 

Just how important the industry has become is shown 
by statistics for 1930, which indicate that the value of rub- 
ber products manufactured in the United States was a lit- 
tle more than $872,965,000. Approximately two-thirds of 
the world’s supply of crude rubber is turned into finished 
products in this country, and of this amount almost three- 
quarters go into the manufacture of rubber tires and tire 
accessories. 

If the motor car put the world on wheels, it was rub- 
ber that made those wheels run smoothly, and it is rubber 
that absorbs the shocks and prevents the wastes of indus- 
try. And with the development of the rubber trade, the 
industry has developed for itself a modern method of pro- 
cedure which performs for it some of the shock-absorbing 
and waste preventing services which rubber performs for 
the world. The modern method referred to is commer- 
cial arbitration, and probably in none of the great indus- 
tries is arbitration so well developed as in the rubber trade. 
As far back as 1914, before there were adequate arbitra- 
tion laws in this country, arbitration was established in the 
rubber trade and is today being used by the important 
trade organizations in the industry. The Rubber Trade 
Association, the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Rubber Exchange of New York all include arbitration 
in their trade activities, have carefully prepared rules of 
arbitration procedure and recommend the use of arbitra- 
tion clauses in the contracts of their members. 


State Arbitration Laws 


In the September 25, 1928, issue THe Rusper AGE 
published an article which described the arbitration facili- 
ties available in the rubber trade and an outline of arbi- 
tration generally. Since that time arbitration has developed 
is rapidly as the rubber industry in recent years. One 
reason for the growth of arbitration has been the enact- 
ment of adequate arbitration laws in the various states. 
When the article was published there were only seven 
states that had an adequate law; now there are thirteen, 
and of particular interest to the rubber trade is the fact 
that Ohio joined this group of states this year. The list 
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J. L. JULIAN 


Inc. 


now includes New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, California, Oregon and 
Arizona. 

By an adequate law is meant one which not only makes 
an agreement to arbitrate an existing dispute enforceable, 
but which also makes an agreement to submit to arbitra- 
tion a future dispute which may arise out of the contract 
of which the agreement, or arbitration clause, is a part, 
valid, irrevocable, and enforceable. Most of the remaining 
states have arbitration statutes which make a submission 
agreement enforceable, although only in the thirteen does 
the law conform to the United States Arbitration Law, 
which applies to interstate commerce and foreign trade, as 
well as maritime transactions. 


Advantages of Arbitration 


Every dealer and trader in the rubber industry knows 
the value of an arbitration and many have enjoyed the 
benefits resulting from the protection which such a clause 
affords, when disputes have arisen. They know: 


(1) That a controversy which cannot be settled amicably 

will not find its way into the courts, causing long 

delays, tying up assets and merchandise, and damag- 
ing the credit of the parties involved; 

That the costs of disposing of the controversy by 

arbitration will be greatly less than the costs of liti- 

gation ; 

(3) That the matter will be submitted to impartial ex- 
perts who are thoroughly familiar with the customs 
and conditions of the trade; 

(4) That the privacy of the proceedings will prevent 
damage to the reputation of the parties or their 
product, which so often results from the publicity 
of a public trial; 

(S) That as a rule the good-will of a customer or busi- 
ness association can be maintained through this more 
friendly procedure and future transactions not 
jeopardized. 


(2 


—_ 


In the event a dispute arises between a member of 
one of the various trade organizations in the rubber in- 
dustry and a non-member, which the latter is reluctant to 
submit to arbitration under the rules of one or the other 
of them, there are facilities always available to the par- 
ties, wherever the dispute arises. There has been estab- 
lished by the American Arbitration Association a national 
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arbitration through a chain of tribunals dis- 
tributed over more than 1,700 cities, in which arbitrators 
on a national panel of arbitrators serve without compen- 
sation, in a standard practice as administered under a “Code 
of Arbitration Practice and Procedure.” These men are 
not professional arbitrators interested in fees, but business 
leaders from all branches of trade who believe in arbi- 
tration and want to make that contribution to its success. 
lhus, under this code, the practice of arbitration is stan- 
dardized and made applicable to any jurisdiction. The use 
of an arbitration clause recommended by the Association, 
requirements, makes this system 
available to any business man in the United States, just 
as it is available to any parties who wish to submit an exist- 


system ol! 


prepared to meet legal 


ing dispute 
Arbitrating Foreign Commerce Disputes 


In its domestic trade the rubber industry is ideally situ- 
to benefit from arbitration, through its own arbitra- 
tion machinery and that established in the American Arbi- 
tration Tribunal. But what about foreign trade? What 
happens when a dispute arises which is not arbitrable in 
the United States or which the other party will not con 
sent to arbitrate in this country? 
Crude rubber comes from the far places of the earth, 
just as our rubber products are shipped to the ends of the 


ated 


world. When a dispute arises concerning shipments de- 
livered in South America or Spain or Italy, must the manu- 
facturer or shipper take his chances on settling it or suf- 
fering losses because of delayed settlement, or can he arbi 


trate his difference as successfully as though the dispute 


arise with a customer, or a seller, as the case may be, in 
this country : 

From the Far East, from Africa and from South 
\merica comes the crude product. First discovered on 
the Amazon, it is there that a million-acre rubber planta- 
tion was recently started And with the world-wide dis- 


tribution of the manufactured product, this industry par- 
ticularly system of arbitration which 
will operate speedily and effectively when disputes arise 
in this vast European competition grows 
stronger, and the need of maintaining the good-will of for- 
eign buyers of our product is correspondingly great. Un- 
settled economic conditions, the breakdown of credits, rising 
or falling of the market and fluctuation in prices all in- 


the need of arbitrati 


needs a world-wide 


foreign trade 


crease machinery to dispose of the 
controversies which are bound to arise. 

One of the great benefits of arbitration and the use of 
arbitration clauses is that they meet the unexpected when 
it arises. None of us, when we enter into a business trans- 
action, expects a controversy to arise out of our business 
relation, but such controversies do arise nevertheless. And 
members of the rubber industry will welcome and cooperate 
in any plan which will extend to foreign trade the advan- 
tages now enjoyed in our domestic contracts, when these 
unexpected differences occur. 

The following is an abstract of a typical case involv- 
ing the arbitration of a dispute arising out of rubber trad- 
ing transactions. The case is an actual one but the names 
of the original parties are omitted for obvious reasons. 
ASSOCIATION oF New YorK 

Docket No. 856 
Nature of the Dispute 


Russer Trapt 


Che parties here cannot agree as to whether the original 
contract of sale was a shipment or an ex-dock or ware- 
The A. Company claims that it did not 
take title to the rubber until its arrival on the dock and 
that therefore it should be reimbursed for the loss of profit 
on quantity of rubber which was lost in shipment. The 


house contract 
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B. Company contends that the sale was on a shipment con- 
tract, and that all of the responsibility of the B. Company 
ceased when the vessels were declared to the A. Company 


Positions of the Parties 


Both the A. Company and the B. Company deal in 
crude rubber. On March 23, 1925, the B. Company sold 
to the A. Company 15 tons of rubber under a contract 
which read as follows: 

Contract No. 716 

Sold to the A. Company 

For account of the B. Company. 


Quantity Five (5) tons (about 2,240 lbs. each) Good 
and F. A. Q. Ribbed Smoked Sheets Hevea 
Grade Braziliensis Eastern Plantation Rubber 


known as type #50 as per sealed sample in 
broker’s possession. 
Also ten (10) tons (about 2,240 Ibs. each) 


F. A. Q. Ribbed Smoked Sheets Hevea 
Braziliensis Eastern Plantation rubber 
known as type #51 as per sealed sample in 


broker’s possession. 
Both lots guaranteed to be shipped fron 
the Far East, free from mold. 


Price: ——————— per Ib. ex-dock and/o1 
warehouse port of New York. 

Terms: Cash. 

Shipment: March/June shipment 1925 


from the Far East, at the seller’s option 
(Signed) R. Company, 
Brokers. 
Accepted, 
Bb. Company. 

[he B. Company as sellers declared 6 tons of rubbe1 
by the Steamship G. and 9 tons by the Steamship H. The 
6 tons declared on the Steamship G. were properly de 
livered and the delivery was accepted. As to the declara 
tion of rubber on the Steamship H., only 8% tons wer 
delivered. The question arose as to whether the A. Com- 
pany as buyer was entitled either to delivery of the bal 
ance, three-quarters of a ton, or to a wash-out difference,’ 
or whether the delivery of the 814 tons should be accepted 
as a final completion of the contract. Both parties at the 
hearing admitted that the evidence would justify the con- 
clusion that 9 tons of rubber were shipped from the Far 
East on the Steamship H. but that the three-quarters of 
a ton was misplaced by the steamship company. Mr. K 
of the A. Company explained that he felt that inasmuch 
as the contract was made ex-dock or warehouse he was 
entitled to a full delivery. While he admitted that if the 
contract had been made C. I. F., the count of the steam 
ship company would undoubtedly have to be taken as final 
and the loss sustained by the buyer, he insisted that since 
the price was set ex-dock or warehouse, the seller should 
either make good the deficiency in the contract by delivery 
of three-quarters of a ton of rubber or by settling the dif- 
ference by a wash (paying the difference between the con- 
tract price and the market price as of the date of delivery). 

Mr. L. of the B. Company explained his view of the 
transaction in the following words: 

‘We sold the rubber, or I sold the rubber; originally 


‘When a seller cannot make a delivery in whole or in part on 
rubber, the buyer may consent to wash the difference rather than insist upon 
a replacement of the rubber or a default of the contract. When an agreement 
to wash is entered into by the parties, it merely signifies that the parties take 
the difference between the contract price and the market price for the given 
type of rubber as of the date of the wash. Thus, if the market price has in- 
creased since the original contract date, the seller will pay a certain sum to 
the buyer to be relieved of his contract to deliver the rubber; if the market 
has declined, the buyer will pay a certain sum to the seller. In either situation 
the buyer will be in exactly the same position as if the rubber had been de- 
livered, for he will be enabled thus to purchase rubber at the market to fulfill 
his requirements for physical rubber. 


a contract ot 
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offered it through the R. Company for the account of my 
iipper in Singapore, on a letter of credit basis, but the 
Company said it could not sell it (the rubber) on a 
tter of credit basis, but could sell it on shipment from 
e East provided I could arrange for the financing. So 
accepted it that way and arranged for the financing. So 
it is why the shipment, which is stated very plainly on 
e contract, was made ex-dock or warehouse, New York, 
cause we financed it. I think the rules of the Rubber 
rade Association make a very distinct difference between 
ivery on arrival contracts and shipment contracts. What 
(r. K. claims is a default on those 5 bales which the 
eamship company lost in transit, or disappeared. 


“Now there can be no default—in the first place I would 

il attention to Rule 9 in the Rubber Trade Association. 

\fter declaration should the vessel or vessels carrying any 

‘tion of a contract calling for shipment be lost, such 

tract is to be canceled to the extent of the goods lost. 

Should the shipment not be declared by the seller—such 
ss shall not vitiate the contract. 

“T claim that inasmuch as we made proper declarations 

er shipment I absolved myself of any claim which is an 
nsurance claim or a claim for loss which is beyond my con- 
trol. The declaration, according to this, makes any dam- 
ce to the goods or loss of the goods on that steamship sub- 
sequent to the declaration, for account of the buyer. All 
e could do was to claim the invoice value of the three- 
uarters of a ton but I could not compel the steamship 
company to pay the market price at the time of the claim. 
- Mr. K. wanted to protect himself for the difference in 
the market on a shipment contract, he could have taken out 
nsurance for any additional amount he chose to, in which 
ise this loss would have been covered by the policy. Our 
shipment policy on that steamer and on all steamers covers 
for such loss provided the steamship company does not pay, 
but only to the extent of the invoice value. 

“T call attention again how the rules of the Rubber 
[rade Association are making a difference between arrival 
x delivery contracts and shipment or C. I. F. contracts. 
efault occurs under Rule 11—‘On arrival or delivery con- 
tract, when a seller fails to tender within contract time’— 
that is the only time when default occurs. Now look at 
the next page; a difference is made on default of shipment 

C. I. F. contract, the two contracts are grouped together. 
But here it does not say when a seller fails to tender, but 
whenever a seller shall admit he has failed to fulfill the 
terms of his contract. 
| claim after we obtained the bill of lading and shipment 
locuments, the receipt of the steamship company for the 
juantity sold, that our responsibility ceases; we have lived 
up to the terms of our contract to ship that quantity of 
ubber in that contract time. There can be no default for 
| miscarriage or non-delivery of a small quantity of rub- 
ber, and consequently under this and under Rule 9 any 
portion so lost on a shipment contract or C. I. F. contract 
s not obligatory on a seller to replace or to pay the dif- 
ference in the market, but it must be canceled.” 

In answer to a question by the Arbitrators, Mr. L. of 

B. Company stated that he had already paid to the 
buyer, the A. Company, the invoice value of the three-quar- 
ers of a ton rubber not delivered, in anticipation of receiv- 
ing the same from the steamship company. 

In his summing up Mr. K. of the A. Company explained 
hat what he was really claiming for was the right to in- 
voice back the quantity of rubber short on the delivery at 
the market price as of the date of delivery, a procedure 
similar to that which would be proper in case of a default 
rr acontract. In fact, the A. Company was claiming for 
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the profit which it would have made on the three-quarters 
of a ton of rubber had it been delivered. 


Award of the Arbitrators 


The seller has fulfilled his obligations under the con- 
tract by tendering to the buyer the number of cases shipped 
on declared steamer, and the buyer has no right to claim 
from the seller more than the amount recovered from the 
ship owners for the three-quarters of a ton of missing 
rubber. The Arbitrators interpret the contract as a 
“shipment” contract. 

Cost of arbitration including stenographic fees for the 
account of the A. Company. 


HULU CUELALUMEAATOUOEOEG CETL AAAL TUTE EAN NTT AANAN INNA NAAN AUN UU To 


Please the Boss 


[Eprror’s Note: The following remarks, taken from “Doc 
Somerville’s page” in the current issue of The Vanderbilt News are 
both interesting and timely and can well be read to advantage by 
those in the offices and factories of the rubber industry. ] 


HE past several years we have seen big black type 

advertisements in the magazines, extolling business 
school courses intended to equip enrolled workers to earn 
and receive bigger wages or salaries. 

More recently there have appeared a few articles in 
lighter type on how to get a position, and such advice right 
now is quite timely. 

To the great majority of people though, it would seem 
that the most important thing to them right now might be 
how to hold a job which they already have. 

The answer might be: 

PLEASE THE Boss .. . try to make his day’s work a lit- 
tle lighter or easier whereby he may have a better oppor- 
tunity to make his job and yours more secure. Bear in 
mind he may be working for a still bigger boss. 

PLEASE THE Boss. . . do your work so well that, while 
it may not be absolutely perfect, it may be 100% satisfac- 
tory to the boss; after all he may not be entirely unreason- 
able. Whether you are a messenger boy or climbing up 
as a junior executive, acquire the reputation in the mind 
of your immediate chief of being 100% reliable, 
trying to give him what he wants when he wants it. Make 
yourself so dependable and capable and thereby your job so 
secure that when the company is forced to “make a re- 
trenchment’’ you will be one of the last ones in your class 
to be let go 

PLEASE THE Boss . . . do for him what he wants done 
and do it the way he wants it done; work for him in a 
whole-hearted way. If you can’t convince him that your 
way is better, do it his way anyhow. He has the right to 
expect that much of you. If he is a wise boss he will 
give you all the freedom of action and expression possible. 

And finally, if you are convinced that your boss is all 
wrong, that you can’t get by him, that you are stymied, or 
that the company does not treat its people right, then in all 
fairness to the company, to your boss and to yourself, take 
yourself out of that company and get yourself a job where 
you can be in agreement with the one for whom you are 
working. Give the boss a chance without dismissing you 
to get some one who will work with him. If you are going 
to throw rocks, get out and throw them from the outside 
and they will probably do less harm and you may feel bet- 
ter. Remember you can do your work satisfactorily with- 
out hurting or harming anyone. You can’t be very happy 
while working for one whom you dislike; but probably 
one of the greatest pleasures in business is that of work- 
ing for one with whom, after a little reasoning, you can 
agree on nearly any and every subject. 
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ic Causes of Accid 
Basic Causes of Accidents 
ntinued on page 118 
to believe that we would find the same causes predominating 


in this group. Concentration upon the reduction of minor 
accidents frequently itomatically takes care of the major 
or severe accidents as well 

Your number of idents is controlled by proper su 
pervision | believe the majority of accident troubles in 


industry can be cured by the 
held responsible for the proper machine guarding and the 

plant 
physical condition In other that 
fall into the classification of supervisory and physical, ar 
both I t] employe or the employer. 


foremen. T hey should be 


improvement of what is known as mechanical or 


words, those accidents 
controlled > e1tney the 
A careful employe can perform his work safely under haz 
operating Management can 
it has charge of the employing of careful and 


ardous conditions operate 


safely sinc ’ 
Management also has charge of the 
its employes as 
the 


experienced help 
training, instruction and supervision of 
well as the machines 
adoption of safe methods and practices 


proper guarding of its and 
A great many people believe that accidents are usually 
I but gentlemen know 

menta accidents also. Lack of 
for example, in doing things without con 

Another mental 
Persons with slow 


ivsical causes, you 


] 


due to outside p 
that there ar 
forethought, 

sideration of the possibility of mishaps. 
inattention o1 eathering. 
mental and physical reactions on jobs that require alertness 
On the other hand there is the 
emplove. He at times is also a hazard 


[Irritation also is a frequent cause 


causes of 


cause 1s wool 
and quick coordination 
nervous, quick acting 
to himself and other 
of mishap. Noise is irritating to some but not to others 
Worry is unquestionably a contributing cause. All of these 


factors tend to develop accident prone employes. Indi 
viduals differ in accident susceptibility. It has been proven 
that the liability of workers to sustain accidents is not 


equal and that some are inherently more liable to sustain 
than others \ frequency curve would show that the bulk 
group is sustained by a relatively 


; in the group. 


of the accidents in any 


small number of individua 


Making Up Personal Injury Reports 


We have in our company a personal injury report that 


we use in connection with our analysis of the basic catses 
of accidents In addition to the history of the accident, 
which includes all circumstances occurring prior to and 
immediately following the accident, we ask each foreman 
to underline the predominant cause of the accident, what 
has been done to prevent recurrence, together with any 
recommendations. The foreman signs the report \fter 


glancing over this report you can see at once that the fore 


‘ 
man is making the analysis [ft no instructions were given, 


he is required to state so the machinery was unguarded 


or ineffectively guard he also makes a memorandum ac 


cordingly lake for example, an accident that happened 
The foreman would be re- 


tools. This report is passed 


where tools were detective 
quired to underline defective 
and gives him just the inform 
ation that h« correct the situation. It 
mav not be the fault of the foreman that the 
defective, but it gives the safety engineer an opportunity of 
proper facts before the powers that be in 


on to the safety engineer 
wants in order to 
tools were 
presenting the 
order to correct the hazard. 

The reporting of an aceident in this manner means a 
little more work on the part of foremen but I believe the 
time is well spent, and when the work is properly done 
and followed up, the tendency is to reduce the number of 
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accidents, thereby reducing the amount of accident repor 
work. 

Following is an interesting table taken from a repor 
submitted to the National Safety Council. A group <« 
600 cases of lost-time injuries was studied. It shows th 
steps that probably would have prevented the mishaps, t: 
gether with the percentage of cases: 


Discipline 7.68 per cent 
Instruction on safety methods of working 15.12 . 
Warnings to be more careful 12.38 
Enforcement of safety rules 11.6! 
Improved inspection methods 8.42 
Changed or new tools or equipment 7.05 
\dditional personal safe equipment 6.00 
\dditional safeguards 4.64 
Change in methods of doing work 4.47 ; 
Change in plant layout 3.94 

Satety education 3.09 
Physical examinations ye 

More suitable work for employee ize : 
General discussion at safety meetings 1.03 

Closer supervision of details of work 5 
Enactment of new safety rules 18 
Clean-up of plant 18 7 


100 per cent 


Recently | made a survey of the basic causes of ail the 
lost-time accidents in two of our largest factories, and | 
was surprised to find that at each plant the 
causes were the same. 


majority of 
The greatest number of accidents 
was due to disobedience of instructions Next came poor 
judgment, then unsafe practices and fourth, haste. Yor 
will note that in each of these four cases, the causes wer: 
factor. You might say, “I notice that 
vou state that the largest number of accidents were due t 
disobedience of instructions. Don’t you think the foremar 
is trying to pass the buck on to the worker ?” 
cases, I will agree with you. 
cause, which is disobedience of instructions. 


due to the human 


In a few 
However, we have the basi 
It may mean 
that the foreman was disobedient in not giving his instruc 
tions as well as the worker being disobedient in not follow 
In other words | believe we have th 
pulse of our situation, namely that the foreman may not 
be putting across his instructions. He may be a 
teacher. When these facts are presented at foremen’s 
meeting I believe have an excellent opportunity to 
register on your foremen the importance of giving proper 
instructions and seeing that instructions 
lowed important 


instructions. 


ing 
poor 
you 


are properly fol 
| } every 


TESPONS! lity OT 


This is an 
foreman 
Cooperation Necessary to Accident Prevention 
[ have had the unpleasant task of investigating many 
scrious accidents and | am sorry to say that some accidents 
conditions and 
\ccident 
prevention, to accomplish the desired results, must have the 


would never o 


have happened if safe working 
proper equipment had been provided and used 
whole-hearted support of the entire organization and _ the 
its good intentions 
expenditures 


ilanagement must be willing to back up 
linancially quibbling over 
Safety is not a one-man job. The success of the 
best be measured by the number of peopl 
operating and if the safety director is wise, he will stay in 
the background as much as possible and stimulate the inter- 
est of those who are on the firing lines, and in a position to 
put the thing across. 


without minor 
work can 


who are co- 


He should by all means give credit for results achieved 
to his helpers as the good work will be reflected through 
the efforts and results of his associates. He should have 
no thought of ever finishing his job, as his task is one of 
eternal vigilance. 
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Foxboro Anti-Ambi Thermometer 
CCURACY and freedom 
bient temperatures (case and tubing temperatures ) 
are the claims made for the new “Anti-Ambi” re- 

ding thermometer recently developed by the Foxboro 


from the effects of am- 


/ 
ompany of Foxboro, Mass. 
[his new recording ther- 
iometer gives bulb tempera- 
res at all times irrespective 

summer heat or winter 
Id. The case and tubing 
L\ be enclosed in a cabinet 
nd the temperature changed 
ipidly or slowly up and 
down for 50° and the pen 

vill remain perfectly steady. 
[he thermometer is designed 

temperature 


for use on 
ranges up to and including 
250° F. 

The is unique 
in construction. It contains 
no cams, compensating 
levers, bi-metallic strips, nor 
etarding action cf any kind. 
A special construction fea- 
ture is found in the small 
bulb. The thermometer is 
so designed that it can make use of a sensitive bulb as small 
This feature will be found very useful 


instrument 





is one inch long. 
particularly in measuring temperatures in pipes. 


Amthor Operating Recorder 


ITH the new Amthor operation recording device, 
W manufactured by the Amthor Instrument Company, 
309 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y., it is claimed to 

be possible to “plot” the entire operation of the machine on 
which it is installed. It automatically records. on a 8-inch 
chart, a continuous picture of the speed or rate of produc- 
starting and 


change in speed, 


non-productive periods, the time 


tion at any time and any 
stopping times, slowdowns 
and duration of each, and the actual producing and idle 
time, 

The 


} 
maseaq on 


recorder movement is 
the centrifugal prin- 
ciple, which affords a uniform 
iction. The motion of the gov- 
ernor is transmitted directly to 
the pen arm by connecting links 
Direction of rotation has no ef 


fect upon the governor mechan- 





sm. The nen arm movement re 
nains unchanged even though 
he direction of rotation is re 
; _ ; , Amthor Operation 
ersed. The action is purely 
, RE Bae ; Recorder 
mechanical It is entirely inde 


pendent of temperature change 01 

The operation record is made by 
The chart is driven by a 
12 or 24 hour 


magnetic influence. by a 
non-spillable glass reservoir pen. 
standard clock movement to give either a 
record as specified. 

Wear is eliminated by 
ings which require lubrication about once or twice a vear. 
\ damping device takes up any undue vibration or shock 
ind imparts a steady natural motion to the pen arm. The 
recorder case is fully moisture proof and is finished in dull 
black enamel. The instrument can be supplied with drive 
on either side or back drive, and for use with either belt, 


the use of precision ball bear- 


coupling or flexible shaft connection. 
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For long distance 
installation, cord and special overhead guide pulleys are 
provided. 

The Recorder can be efficiently applied to practically 
any type of industrial plant machinery, for purposes of 
either recording operation or to detect irregularities in op- 
erating conditions due to any number of undetermined 
causes such as faulty driving arrangements, etc. In addi- 
tion to the continuous operation record, it also supplies 
specific constructive data directly pertinent to the operation 
and type of output of the individual machine. 


Rubber Flooring in the New Waldorf-Astoria 

UBBER flooring is one of the chief interior decora- 

tive features of the new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, re- 

cently opened in New York City. The installation 

called for over 50,000 square feet of “Royalite,” the prod- 
uct of-the United States Rubber Company. 

Practically the entire first floor of the giant building is 

in rubber tile, including the famous “Peacock Alley,” the 





Part of the East Arcade of the Main Lobby 


main lobby and the lounges and arcades. Carpets will be 
used to cover a great deal of this flooring during the win- 
ter months but in the summer these will be removed to 
give a cool effect. Rubber flooring is also laid in the en- 
trance halls of many of the de luxe suites on the upper 
and in the halls. Various attractive designs and 
color schemes have been used, the design differing on each 
floor, but with cream (ecrot) and black predominating in 
the main lobby and lounges. 

Since the opening of the hotel it has been estimated 
that over 10,000 people have passed over this flooring per 


fle ,OTS 


day. 


Italian Tire Exports—First Half 1931] 


CCORDING to preliminary official statistics, Italy 
A exported 3,503,800 kilos weight of pneumatic cas- 

ings and tubes during the first half of 1931, as com 
pared to 3,635,800 kilos in the same period of 1930. 

It is estimated that on the average, one automobile 
casing is exported for about every eleven kilos weight of 
pneumatic tires and tubes, but this varies in different mar- 
kets depending on the extent of the Italian trade in inner 
tubes and in casings for motor cycles and cycles. 

Belgium was the best market for the Italian tires, tak- 
ing 34,436 casings, as estimated. Argentine was a close 
second with 32,464 casings. British India and Ceylon and 
Germany were the other prominent markets. 
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EDITORIAL (OMMENT 








An Open Letter to the Rubber Industry 
on Unemployment Relief 


To EXECUTIVES OF RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANIES AND 
CHEMICAL AND MACHINERY SUPPLY CONCERNS. 


Gentlemen: 


To help relieve the unemployment problem among plant executives, 
technologists and others whose experience has been gained largely in the rub- 
ber industry, THE RUBBER AGE recently announced a plan whereby it now 
accepts for publication, at no cost whatsoever, classified advertisements 
from unemployed men with rubber experience. 

[n our last issue we published over a score of such “Situations Wanted”’ 


ads and already a number of replies have been received from interested con- 
cerns indicating that our plan will produce results. 


We suggest, therefore, that manufacturers and suppliers alike add to 
their staffs one or more of the many available men whose services may be 
obtained at today’s low wage levels. Consult the classified ads of THE RuB- 
BER AGE and note the diversified sales, executive and technical experience 
which is available. An opportunity to select help of such high character is 
not always present. 

THE RUBBER AGE is glad to contribute its facilities and services in the 
above fashion, but your cooperation is needed to help relieve the condition in 
which many men find themselves, through no fault of their own. 

These men seek neither sympathy nor a dole—they want a job. 

Sincerely yours, 


THE RUBBER AGE. 


ake 


General Manager. 
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TIRE STOCKS DECREASE 
TO 60.2 DEALER AVERAGE 





[he semi-annual survey of tire dealers’ 
tocks by the Rubber Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce shows that 26,882 
independent dealers on October 1 had a total 

1,617,366 casings, an average of 60.2 per 
dealer. On October 1, 1930, the survey 

owed that 31,522 dealers had 1,965,728 
casings, an average of 62.4 per dealer. Aver- 
age October dealer stocks in previous years 
have been 68.4 in 1929 and 64.8 in 1928. 
\ number of dealers segregated this year 
mass distributors were in 1930 included 
as independent dealers, making an exact 

mparison impossible. Mass distributors 
vere shown to have stocks of 1,987,284 cas- 
ings on October 1. The report concludes 
that mass distributors’ stocks were to some 
extent greater on October 1 than on April 
1 of this year when they were first enu- 
merated and that independent retailers’ 
stocks were practically unchanged from Oc- 
tober 1, 1930. The number of retail outlets, 
including those used by mass distributors 
believed to be 


a> 


with the independents, is 
greater now than a year ago. 

Independent dealers’ stocks of inner tubes 
dropped to an average of 80.8 as against 
averages of 89.2 in 1930, 103.4 in 1929 and 
107.4 in 1928. Dealers handling only a single 
make of tires numbered 70.74 per cent of 
the total this year as against 70.26 per cent 
a year ago. 


RUBBER TRADE AID IS 
ASKED FOR UNEMPLOYED 


\. L. Viles, general manager of the Rub- 
er Manufacturers Association, Inc., is ac- 
ely soliciting the co-operation of the 
reater New York rubber trade in the rais- 
‘ of funds for unemployment relief. Mr. 
Viles, by direction of the officers of the Rub- 
er Manufacturers Association, Inc., is act- 
as chairman of the Rubber Committee 
the Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Committee. He has enlisted the aid of the 
Rubber Exchange of New York in making 
1 appeal to the crude rubber trade in the 
ity. 
“It is our hope,” Mr. Viles states in a gen- 
ral letter to rubber men in the New York 
rea, “that the rubber industry with offices 
r establishments in Greater New York can 
its full share toward contributing through 
‘poration, as well as individual subscrip- 
ms, to the Emergency Relief Fund.” It is 
e intention of this group to raise at least 
512,000,000 to provide jobs and relief for the 
eedy unemployed of New York City. 


Shows Rubber Trade Gaining 


The annual trade survey of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, based on re- 
plies to questionnaires sent out October 15 to 
its members, was made public on October 
30. Among the industries reporting the 
largest improvements in trade over 1930 
were rubber, 25 per cent; chemicals, 11 per 
cent; and automobile accessories, 14 per 
cent, 





78.985 Rubber Workers in Ohio 


Ohio, during 1929, employed nearly one- 
half of the nation’s rubber industry wage 
earners and salaried employes, according to 
census figures released last month. The sta- 
tistics show 149,148 rubber workers and 22,- 
834 salaried officers and employes in the 
United States at the end of 1929. For Ohio 
the total was 78,985, divided as follows: tire 
and tube wage earners, 55,307; tire and tube 
salaried employes and officers, 7,900; all 
other rubber goods wage earners, 6,707; all 
other rubber goods salaried employes, 9,071. 





Grasselli Erects Laboratory 


The Grasselli Chemical Company, Cleve- 
land, O., has awarded the contract for the 
construction of a three-story laboratory to 
the Lundoff-Bicknell Company of the same 
city. The structure will be 31 by 54 feet in 
size and will cost approximately $60,000. 


Panco to Build Warehouse 

The Panco Rubber Company, Chelsea, 
Mass., will shortly award the contract for 
the erection of a two-story storage building 
at Highland Avenue and Congress Street in 
that city. The structure will cost approxi- 
mately $40,000. S. Schein of Boston is the 
architect. 





Falls Tire Sales Increase 


Sales of tires by the Falls Rubber Com- 
pany, Cuyahoga Falls, O., subsidiary of the 
Master Tire & Rubber Corporation, have 
shown steady increases every month this 
year according to F. C. Millhoff, vice-presi- 
dent. February sales were up 117 per cent 
compared to January; March, 212 per cent 
higher; April, 278 per cent over January; 
August, 436 per cent—or more than four 
times greater than for the first month of 
the year. Unit production shows a gain of 
342 per cent over January, and factory out- 
put has been near capacity for four full 
days’ time each week. The company pro- 
duced more than 61,000 tires in July as 
against 13,000 in January. 


NEW OFFICERS NAMED BY 
RUBBER SECTION, N. S. C. 





C. L. Hungerford, of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, O., was elected 
general chairman of the Rubber Section, 
National Safety Council, at the annual con- 
gress heid last month at Chicago, Ill. Mr. 
Hungerford, who was named vice-chairman 
last year, has been acting as general chair- 
man since last May, when E. R. Lawler re- 
signed following the closing down of the 
Woonsocket Rubber Company, Woonsocket, 
R. L, with which he was connected. 

J. R. Hanson, of the United States Rub- 
ber Company, Passaic, N. J., was chosen as 
vice-chairman in charge of program, and H. 
W. Low, of the Miller Rubber Company, 
Akron, O., was selected as secretary. Mem- 
bers at large chosen for the executive com- 
mittee for the ensuing year were E. W. 
3eck, United States Rubber Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J.; J. T. Kidney, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, O.; and W. L. 
Schneider, B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
O. The editor of the News Letter for the 
year will be Charles F. Smith, of the U. S. 
Rubber Reclaiming Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Committee chairmen for the year will be 
the following: poster, R. A. Bullock, Cor- 
duroy Rubber Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; membership, A. M. Dietz, Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Company, Jeannette, Pa.; 
publicity, M. A. Quirk, United States Rub- 
ber Company, Detroit, Mich.; statistics, Ro- 
land Kastell, United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Passaic, N. J.; engineering, M. M. 
Kilgore, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, O.; health, Dr. J. Newton Shirley, 
Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. ; 
slides and safety kinks, B. F. Gerpheide, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
QO. 


Blimp Aloft 32 Hours 


The blimp Columbia of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Gompany ended a forced endur- 
ance flight of thirty-one and three-quarters 
hours on October 26 when it was safely 
berthed in its hangar at Holmes Airport, 
New York City. The ship had gone up for 
a short test cruise, but high winds made it 
impossible to manoeuver the craft back to 
its dock, although a ground crew of 20 men 
was able to hold it down briefly at four- 
hour intervals for refueling and a change of 
pilots, On a previous occasion two years 
ago it took thirty-one hours to berth the 
Defender in a gale at Miami, Fla. 





Need experienced help? See page 131. 
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TIRE BUILDERS SHOWN 
TO COME FROM SOUTH 


Where tire builder ome from is indi- 
cated by a tabulatior the 128 candidates 
for employe representativ the annual 
shop elections at t Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
her plant it Akron, O This shows that 40, 
or nearly one-third, were rn south of the 
Masor und Dixon line 

The movement ot img men from the 
farm into the industrial centers is a social 
phem cl ! | bse ryerTs, 
and le ‘ a t Ohic have 
furnished nearly on rd of the men in the 
group, it is significant that another third 
represents the migration | outh to north 

West Virginia furnishes the largest num- 
ber with 19, exceeding all other states ex 
cept Ohio and even leading the nearby 
state of Pennsylvania, while Tennessee and 

labama are well represented, every south- 


ern state except South Carolina and Florida 


having one r more met n the list 

Of the 128 men, only nine are foreign 
born, England furnishing four, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Canada one each rhe foreign 
element in the rubber industry in Akron 


has always been smaller than in other in 


dustries 


F. H. Mason Estate at $984,379 


The estate of Frank H. Mason, director ot 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, who died July 
10, inventoried $984,379. according to the re 
port of appraiser hiled court October 22 
His will showed a large number bequests 
to charity as well a relatives. Mr. Mason 


was formerly vice-president arn 


man of the Goo 


GOODRICH SHIFTS ITS 
SUBSIDIARY MANAGERS 


Changes in the subsidiary sales organiza 
tions of the B. F. Goodrich Company, ef 
fective October 15, were announced recently 
by H. E. Keller, manager of the subsidiary 
tire divisor 

Territorial rga follows wv, 
( riswell manager eastet \ on ( | 
Campbell, manager central division; C. E 
Carroll, managet est \ ind K 
K. Kantze manag | Coast di n 

Akre i uicle I 
P. Weckesset 1 i i ea mts ; 
\. L. Bowma t tire I \. 
Schnet CT Mi let ‘ | ACC Ccs 

ri ind C. W i ler 
cal and statist 
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nond, Brunsw - s 


Firestone Completes Inventory 


All nroductior lenartment the kire- 
stone lire Ww Rul I CT \ mpan were s¢ 
between October 5S and November 1 te 
permit the innua entor t ( taken 
The average tactorvy emp e lost tour days 
of work during the period 

The H, A, Husted ( vas incorrectly 
termed an American Hard Rubber Co. sub- 
sidiary in the Oct, 25 issue It is not a 


subsidiary of 


Don M. Bregenzer 


Don M. Bregenzer, former member of the 
advertising staff of the Firestone Tire & 
Company, died October 29 at his 
Cleveland, O., after a 
Firestone, Mr 
Richardson-Briggs 
advertising 
before the 


Rubber 


home in long illness. 
After 


joined the 


leaving Bregenzer 


Company, 


Cleveland agency, from which 


he resigned shortly beginning of 


is last 


} 


illness 


Wallace H. Campbell 


Wallace Henry Campbell, engineer in the 


machine design department of the Goodyear 
lire & Rubber Company, died of a heart at 
tack October 24 while returning by automo- 


bile from the Ohio State-Northwestern foot 
ball With him in the car were M 
Lammertsz, C. E and T. J. Al 
lan, all employes of the Goodyear design de 


game 
Gardiner 


partment 


Mr. Campbell was a graduate of Ohio 
State University in the class of 1916 and 
immediately after his graduation entered the 
employ of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company. He is survived by his widow and 


three his mother and a brother 


sons, 


Michigan Chemical Agency 


Michigan Chemicals, Inc has heen or- 
ranized at Grand Rapids, Mich., with a 
capital stock f $50,000 to develop and 
manufacture chemicals and chemical com 
ponds The company will also act as 
Michigan distributor for the Grasselli Chem- 
ical Company and the Harshaw Chemical 
Company "| Miller is president and 
treasurer of the firm 


Du Pont Earns $41,412,943 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
report for the nine months ended September 


30. 1931. consolidated net income of $41,412, 


943 after interest, taxes, etc., equal to $3.34 
a share on 11,035,263 average number of 
ommon shares outstanding during the per- 
d This compares with $45,984,659, or 
$3.88 a share on 10,700,970 average shares 
in the first nine months of 1930. Profit from 
operations, exclusive of mcome trom invest 
ment in General Motors and other companies, 
was 317,444,168 as against $19,540,038 n 
the first three quarters of last year 





Consulting Rabber Technelogist 


PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successfa, companies in the 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 


Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 

Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 372. AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Sherwood 3724; Franklin 8551 
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MONSANTO WORKS PROFT! 
HIGHER THAN LAST YEAR 


The Monsanto Chemical Works, includis 
the Rubber Service Laboratories Compa 
and other subsidiaries, reports for the quar 
1931, consolidate 
net profit of $361,720 after charges and fe: 


ter ended September 30, 


eral taxes, equivalent to 84 cents a share « 
429,000 no-par shares of stock. This con 
pares with $416,076 or 97 cents a share « 
429,000 shares in quarter an 
$173,515 or 41 share on 416,44 
shares in third quarter of 1930. 
Consolidated net profit for nine montl 
September 30, 1931, was $1,033,17 
taxes, equal to $2.40 
shares, comparing wit 
share on 416,449 share 
in first nine months of previous year. 
Monsanto 
improvement 


preceding 
cents a 


ended 
after charges and 
share on 429,000 


$795,912 or $1.91 a 


showin 
since early in the 


Business of has been 
substantial 
year, as compared with the same period last 
lies chiefly in the 


year, The explanation 


large sums spent by the company in recen 
years in research, development and consoli 
dations, benefits from which have been wit 
production and the 


products to the 


nessed in lower costs 


addition of several new 


company’s lines, some of which have never 
been produced in this country before, am 
only in small quantities abroad 


Cabot Declares Dividend 


Cabot, Inc Boston, Mass 
black, has declared ar 
initial dividend of $10 a share, payable Ox 
tober 31 to stockholders of record October 


15. The company was incorporated in 1922 


Godfrey I 


supplier of carbon 


ind in previous years has employed earn 
ings i expanding its properties and opera 


tions 


Rubber Stocks Are Firmer 


Goodyear common rallied slightly during 
the fortnight, but Goodrich and 
United States closed at the san.> figure as 
two weeks ago. Seven new lows were made 

Closing prices of the stock issues of the 
principal companies in the industry on No- 
vember 4, compared with the 
tober 19 


far reached in 


Firestone, 


close on Oc 
and thus 
1931, are shown in the fol- 


and with the high low 


lowing table 


Last Price 1931 
Nov. 4 Oct. 19 High Low 

Aetna 5 2 
Ajax li 1 
American Hard Rubber 3514 30 
Dayton “A” 
Faultless 29 7 29 
Firestone 14%, 14% 21% 18 

do. 6° pfd 5 66% 501 
Fisk « lL, 7% 

do. 1st pfd 3 
General 10 50 

do. pfd 8714 75 
Goodrict f ‘ 20%, 5 

d pfd 68 16 
Goodyear re 2414 52%, 16 

do. Ist pfd y1 58 
India ) & 13% 6 
Intercontinental 41, 
Kelly-Springfield 1%, 4 314 

do. 6% ofd 15 35 
Lee 2 2 4% 17 
Mohawk 8 14 

do. pfd 35 25 
Norwalk ] 1% 1,, 
Pirelli 29 39% 26%, 
Raybestos-Manhattan 2% 29%, 9% 
Seiberling 5 0%, 4ly 

do. pfd. 50 32 
U. S. Rubber Tl, 7% 20% 514 

do. pfd. 12 3614 9%, 
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AKRON IS COMMISSIONED 
IN NAVY DAY CEREMONY 


[he dirigible Akron, largest craft of the 
air, was commissioned as a ship of the 
United States Navy at ceremonies at the 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J., on 
Navy Day, October 27. Paul W. Litchfield, 
president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company and the Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor- 

ration, was one of the principal speakers 

r the occasion. 

The ship is taken over by the Navy under 
the usual provisional acceptance, which al- 
lows a six-month trial period. It was an- 
nounced that propellers of different pitch 
will be installed to give more speed, and it 
; expected that this work will be completed 
by December. 

The acceptance of the Akron automatically 
authorizes the beginning of construction on 
its sister ship, now known only as the 
ZRS-5, for which Congress has already ap- 
propriated $1,100,000. The total cost of the 
new ship will be $2,450,000, while the 
Akron’s contract price was $5,375,000, and it 
is scheduled for delivery at the end of 1932 


The United States Rubber Company used 
an advertisement of 14 color pages in the 
October 17 issue of the Boot and Shoe Re- 

wder to announce the reception given its 

new line of Gaytees. The advertisement, 
which was one of the largest ever used in 
onnection with this type of footwear, fea- 
tured the fact that 8,984 retailers have signi- 
fied their endorsement of the new line and 
carried photographs and appreciative letters 
f several of these distributors. 


New Plant Rubber Officers 


The Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works, 
San Francisco, Cal., recently elected new 
ficers and managers. The new officials 
include R. H. Shainwald, president; Charles 
\. Wright, vice-president; C. C. Gibson, 
secretary and treasurer; E. O. Spencer, as- 
sistant secretary; R. H. Chase sales man- 
ger; S, J. Gillis, waterfront manager; B. 
L. Hons, contract manager; and J. EF. 
Kennedy, engineer. 


Industrial Trucks at Goodrich 


\ fleet of industrial trucks used in inter- 
plant transportation by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company last year moved 4,020,000,000 
pounds of material, according to statistics 
ompiled by J. W. Gauthier, transportation 
superintendent. The mechanical haulers cov- 
ered 538,741 miles without leaving the Good- 
rich factories, each unit averaging more than 
7,000 miles, to fulfill 1,608,000 different 
transportation orders. 


Joins Waste Dealers’ Group 


The Pollack Brothers Scrap Rubber Cor- 
poration, 228 Newport Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has become a member of the National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers. 
Through its representatives, it will take part 
in the activities of the Scrap Rubber Divi- 
sion of the association. 















New Rubber Goods 








Rubber Attachment Cap 


A new, unbreakable attachment cap with 
hand grip is announced by Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., 325 North 12th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
It is made of soft, resilient rubber with the 
blades fastened to a bakelite disc imbedded 


in the rubber base. The hand grip is nar- 
row and approximately 134 inches 
long, and has an artistic design molded into 
the rubber. 

It is claimed the resiliency provided by 
the rubber handle will act as a strain relief 
protection to the cord, as well as to protect 
the cord from breaking directly at the cord 
hole. In addition to beirg unbreakable, the 
manufacturer states the soft rubber con- 
struction will prevent scratching or marring 
floors, furniture, etc. 

The purpose of the artistic design is to 
make it attractive for home use and for 
various electrical appliances, such as vac- 
uum cleaners, cord sets, lamps, etc. The 
unbreakable rubber construction, it was felt, 
would be of interest for industrial applica- 
tions as well as for home use. 

Rated at 15 amp. 125 volts, 10 amp. 250 
volts, is known as the Cat. 7761, and is avail- 
able with cord openings for 11/32 and 13/32 
inch cords. 


slim, 


Krinkle Dot Balloon 


A fancifully decorated balloon has been 
added to the line of the Oak Rubber Com- 
pany, Ravenna, O., under the name of the 
Krinkle Dot. There are six of the Krinkle 





Dot stripes on each balloon, making it a 
very striking and handsome number. The 
stripes are printed in two or three colors, 
creating an interesting contrast. It is of- 
fered in two popular sizes, the larger of 
which inflates to a diameter of eleven inches 
and the smaller to a diameter of ten inches. 





India Adds Battery Line 


The India Tire & Rubber Company, Mo- 
gadore, O., has added a complete line of 


India storage batteries for automobiles to its 
line of tires, tubes and accessories. The 
India battery will be backed by a special 
guarantee. 


Lastex-Knit “Sensation” Corset 


Kops Brothers, Inc., 120 East 16th Street, 
New York City, has added to its line of 
Nemo-Flex foundation garments an entirely 
new six-ounce corset under the name of the 
“Sensation.” It is knitted of Lastex, a rub- 
ber yarn developed by the United States 
Rubber Company through a process similar 
to that used for rayon. Liquid latex is 
forced through minute holes in a nozzle, 
emerging as hairlike filaments of a much 





finer size than has ever been available in cut 
rubber. This fine rubber yarn is knitted 
with Durene cotton yarn in a special con- 
struction developed by the Paulastic Com- 
pany and called “Supple-Spun.” The unique 
feature of this fabric is that it has a two- 
way stretch—around the body and length- 
wise on the body. However, the stretch 
around the body is of sufficient tension to 
exercise adequate figure control. Because 
of the lengthwise stretch, this garment fits 
to every figure height, prevents shoulder 
straps cutting in, does not allow of riding 
up or losing position on the body and makes 
back garters unnecessary, Other features 
are cupped bust pockets of fine knitted mesh 
and silk ribbon shoulder straps. It is a 
slip-on combination and has no closing 
whatever. 





Scrap Rubber Freight Rate 


Trunk Line Association Proposal No. 27,- 
725 proposes to establish a reduced rate of 
7% cents per 100 pounds on scrap rubber, 
carloads, from Binghamton, N. Y., to John- 
son City, N. Y. 
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Names in the News 





lr. G. GRAHAM, vice-pt ent of the B. F, 


Goodrich ( ompal! wi pe a | 


econd meeting of the Shop Methods Divi- 
sion of the American Management Associa- 
tion at Dayton, O., on January 21. He will 
present a paper on “Lhe ¢ ontributions ot 
the Shop Methods Man to Long Term 


Planning.” 


ALBERTO PIRELLI, 


Pirelli Company of Italy, lead 


was th 
wuthor of a review trends in 
American-European commerce in the Octo 
Service Bulletin 


fiir 


rubber manutacturer, 


urrent 


ing Italian 


her issue of the Executives 


until recently vi 


C S. Dickey e-president 


and general managet the Corduroy Rub 
ber Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has be 
ome manage! the special brand depart 


ment of the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Com 


Mansfield (J) 


pany, 


sales manager ol 


HAveEY. general 
lersey Zu ( 


ident of the 


M, ! 
the New 


elected pres 


ompany, has been 


American Society 


of Sales Executives 


W AIN WRIGHT 


Company, 


G. W. Srepuens and J. S 
of the Mansfield Tire & 
field, O., attended the jornt 
Nation Association ol 
States and the American Hard 
it the New 


Rubber 
Vian convention 
ot the Hardware 
the United 
Manufacturers A 


ciation 


ware 
Palmer House. Chicago, Ill., from October 
19 to 22 
ousu 

( H. Russe, of the national accounts 
livision of the B. F. G h Company, at 
tended the sessions of the American Rail 
way Association at Chicago, IIl., on October 
27 and 28 ae. 

H. E. Stw™ons, professor of chemistry at 
Akron University, spoke on “The Contribu 


Chemistry to the Rubber Industry” 
the Nortl Ohio 


Cleveland, O., on 


tion ot 
eastern 


at the convention o 
Teachers’ A ss 
October 31 


ciation at 


Professor Simmons is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Rubber Division of the 


American Chemical Society. 


Cart Jones has been advanced to the po 


sition of sales promotion manager of the 


Manutfa 


been 


Dayton Rubber turing Company, 
Dayton, O. He 


Dayton for a number of years and previous- 


has associated with 
sales promotion 
Teo Harpy, for- 
the 


a new post as 


ly spent several years in 


work with various firms 


mer manager of sales promotion for 


company, will be assigned to 


a district manager. 


Dr. Huco EcKENER, commander of the 
Graf Zeppelin, returned to Akron on Octo- 
ber 24 to with P. W. LitcHrtep, 
president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Corpora- 


conter 


Company and Goodyear-Zeppelin 


tion. Dr, Eckener stated that the new Ger- 


peaker at the 


manager ol! the 
1 


man the RZ-128, which will be 
larger than the Akron, will be completed in 
the spring in 1933 and will make regular 


flights between the American east coast and 


dirigible, 


a German base 


Ropert Tare, of the International B. F. 
late month 
for San Juan, Porto Rico, to become resi- 
dent representative for Goodrich products in 
the West Indies. Mr. Tafel, who has lived 
in Porto Rico 17 years and in the United 
States 15 years, came to Akron in 1925 with 
the Miller Rubber Company. 


Goodrich Company, sailed last 


L. W 
the Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Company 
is district representative on IXL gears and 


Erickson has been appointed by 


speed reducers for the Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin territory, 


\. C. Krucer, formerly in charge of latex 
developments for the Firestone Footwear 
Hudson, Mass., has joined the 
technical staff of the Heveatex Corporation, 


Malden, Mass. 


Company, 


Avtrrep E. Ficxes has been appointed 
sales manager of the Biggs Boiler Works 


Akron, O, 


Company, 


E. Y, BURKHALTER has been named by the 
Kalbfleisch Corporation as sales manager of 
its rosin division with headquarters at New 


York ( ‘ity. 


HuGH TRENCHARD 
Tire & 
British subsidiary, arrived in Akron on Oc- 
tober 18 for a three-day visit. He attended 
the meeting of Goodyear directors on Octo- 


SIR director of the 


Goodyear Rubber Company 


ber 19 and was a guest at the home of Mr. 
AND Mrs. Paut W. LitcHrte.p during his 
stay 

M. N. TwyMan, manager of the cotton 


and textile purchasing division of the B. F, 
Goodrich Company, left Akron on October 
15 on his regular fall trip through the cotton 
belt. Accompanied by C. G. THompson, of 
Martha Mills, Inc., he will cover eight states 
contact with 
connection 
requirements. 


and make numerous growers 


and with the com- 


pany’s cotton 


shippers in 


CuHaries H. BAver has been appointed as 
general sales manager of the L. H. Gilmer 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. He was for 
the past six years manager of the automo- 
tive division of the company, 


Witt1aM F, Youns, secretary of the Na- 
tional Air Race contest committee for the 
past four years, has joined the B. F. Good- 
rich Company to take charge of aviation 
sales activities on the west coast. He will 
have headquarters at the Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dwicat W. Fitxrins, former purchasi 
agent of the Ferbert-Schorndorfer C 

pany, Cleveland, O., joined White 
Company, suppliers of materials to the r 
ber industry. He will act as manager of 

firm’s Cleveland office at Broadway and | 

15th street in that city. R. W. Sanr 
well known chemist, will have charge 

the sales of carbon black for White & Co: 
pany in its northern Ohio territory. WI 
& Company are agents for the Imperial ( 
& Gas Products Company, of Pittsburg 
Pa., and Louisiana. Mr. Sanford will ha 
his headquarters in the company’s office, 8 
Akron Savings & Loan Company Buildir 
Akron, O. He will take up the duties 

his new position at once. 


has 


C. L. Reevey has joined the sales pron 
tion department of the Mansfield Tire 
Rubber Company, Mansfield, O. He w 
for a number of years associated with t 
Sweeney & James Company, Cleveland, ( 


———__—_—_—__ 


C. S. CHinc, manager of industrial a: 
public relations of the United States Rul 
ber Company, spoke last month before tl 
engineering division of the Detroit Industria 
Safety Council, His subject was plant ac 
dents and their prevention. 


V. I. MonTrENYOHL, treasurer of the B. |] 
Goodrich Company and executive vice-pres 
dent of the International B. F. 
Company, returned to Akron, October 2 
after a two-month trip abroad, 


Gor dri 


E. E. Herm, of the General Tire & Rul 
ber Company, has been appointed by tl 
Akron Chamber of Commerce as a membx 
of a committee to plan the organization of 
a convention bureau to bring more state ar 
national conventions to Akron. 


G. L. 


manager of 


MATTHIAS, mechanical goods divi 
the B. F. Goodrich 
pany, is recovering from a torn ligament suf 
fered in a slight accident Akron gyn 
nasium last month. 


sion Com 


n an 


ArTHUR F. Noyes, of the contract depart 
ment of the B. F. Goodrich Company, ha 
been transferred to the bus and truck tiré 
department as sales engineer. Mr. Noyes 
has been with the Goodrich company for 
seven years, working in technical capacitie 


R. B. Tracy, formerly middle wester 
manager for the Michelin Tire Company 
has joined the Woodworth Specialty Com 
pany, makers of tire chains and mud hooks 
at Buffalo, N. Y., in the capacity of sale: 
manager. 


K. H. Scumuipr has been appointed man 
ager of the accounting department of the B 
F, Goodrich Company, He has been a mem 
ber of that department for some time. 
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- Current 


Crude Rubber Items - 





OFFICERS ARE ELECTED 
BY RUBBER EXCHANGE 
hn L. firm of 
ner «& 
the Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc., 
October 19, at the annual election of 
organization, held in the exchange 
ms, 31 South William Street, New York. 
Julian, who begins his second term of 
year as president, succeeded Francis R. 
derson in that office last year. 
Villiam A. Overton, with Geo. H. Mc- 
iden & Bro., was elected vice-president 
he membership to succeed himself, while 
hester Cuppia, of E. A. Pierce & Com- 
y, was returned to the office of treasurer, 
sition he has held for several years. 
[he following Board of Governors of the 
hange was elected to serve for the coming 
r: Robert Badenhop, of the R. Baden- 
p Corporation; Frank D. Pressinger, crude 
ibber broker; Marcus Rothschild, of M. 
thschild & Company, Inc.; Samuel Swer- 
of Swerling Trading Corporation; 


Harry A. Astlett, of H. A. Astlett & Com- 


Julian, member of the 
Beane, was re-elected president 


Harold L. Bache, of J. S. Bache & 
Company; William E. Bruyn, of Littlejohn 
»., Inc.; James T. Bryan, of Logan & 


yan: Fred Pusinelli, of Pusinelli & Poel, 
- Charles Slaughter, of Slaughter, Horne 
Company; Charles T. Wilson, of C. T. 
Wilson Company, Inc.; and Edward J. 
Wade, of Wade Bros. & Company. 
Inspectors of election for 1932 will be 
Roy Wood, Nelson S. Robinson and 
njamin B. Millenthal. 


615 COMPANIES SHOW 
HIGHER OUTPUT IN 1931 
\ group of 615 producing companies re- 
rting to the Rubber Growers’ Association 
w a production for the first nine months 
1931 of 192,766 tons as against 190,270 
for the first three quarters of 1930. 
ptember output of this group totaled 21,- 
{ tons as compared to 21,921 tons in Au- 
Those companies in Malaya and the 
ch East Indies show higher outputs than 
year, while those in Ceylon, British 
rth Borneo, India and Burma reveal re- 
tions 


Com- 


\nother comparison made by the 


mercial Research Department of the Rubber 


( 


rowers’ Association shows that 244 com- 
nies increased their output in September 
against September, 1929, while 297 com- 


panies reduced their production. 


New Russian Rubber Plants 


\ botanical expedition of the Academy of 

ience has discovered a number of new rub- 

bearing plants and others containing vol- 

e oils, according to recent dispatches from 

foscow. These plants were found in the 

\ltai Mountains, near the city of Ust- 
Kamenogorsk. 


Dutch Indies Shipments Lower 

Crude rubber shipments by the Dutch East 
Indies during September amounted to 21,- 
667 tons which, compared with August ship- 
ments which amounted to 22,437 tons, reveals 
a decrease of 770 tons. 

Java, Madura, Borneo and Celebes shinped 
less by 1,542 tons, which decrease was par- 
tially offset by increased shipments from 
Sumatra amounting to 772 tons. During the 
month of September, 1930, the Dutch East 
Indies shipped 20,240 tons. 


Charles E. Wood Returns 


Manufacturers of rubber goods throughout 
Europe report marked improvement in busi- 
ness and look for continued gains, according 
to a statement made by Charles E. Wood, 
October 19, after his return from an extended 
trip abroad. Mr. Wood, who is president of 
Charles E. Wood, Inc., crude rubber im- 
porters, was optimistic over the prospect of 
restriction of crude rubber production and 
consequent improvement in prices. Planta- 
tion owners, with whom he discussed the 
matter in London, Amsterdam, Rotterdam 
and Antwerp, favored restriction, he said. 


Freight Rates Reduced 


The steamer Siljestad, chartered by the 
3arbour Steamship Company, was scheduled 
to sail from Singapore about November 5 
with a cargo of 6,500 tons made up ex- 
clusively of crude rubber. The freight rate 
for rubber was materially reduced for this 
boat, and the cut in rates was met by the 
other members of the shipping conference 
with the announced intention of returning 
to the old rates 24 hours after the sailing of 
the Siljestad. Exports are reported to have 
jumped sharply to take advantage of the 
temporarily lowered rates. 


PRICE DIFFERENTIALS 
ON RUBBER EXCHANGE 


The adjustment committee of the Rubber 
Exchange of New York on October 15 fixed 
the price differentials between the various 
grades of Hevea plantation rubber which 
shall prevail on all deliveries against old 
“A” contracts for the month of November 
as follows: off quality first latex crepe at 
one-tenth of a cent per pound; good F. A. Q. 
ribbed smoked sheets at two-tenths of a cent 
per pound; ordinary F. A. Q. ribbed smoked 
sheets at five one-hundredths of a cent per 
pound, 

The committee on October 27 fixed the 
differentials for the new “A” contracts in 
November as follows: No, 2 crepe (thick or 


thin) at 10 points; No. 2 ribbed smoked 
sheets at 9 points; No. 3 ribbed smoked 
sheets at 20 points; No. 4 ribbed smoked 
sheets at 30 points; No. 5 ribbed smoked 
sheets at 50 points; limit of allowance on 


No. 2 crepe at 25 points; allowance for rub- 
ber delivered in bales at 13 points. 


FIGURES CORRECTED FOR 
IMPORTS FROM ENGLAND 





The Rubber Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce on Oc- 
tober 3 called attention to discrepancies in 
official import figures covering rubber 
brought in from the United Kingdom and 
official re-export statistics of the British 
government, 

The official United States import statis- 
tics show considerable quantities of rubber 
imported from United Kingdom each month 
of 1931, also imports have regularly been 
credited as coming from Netherlands. Ex- 
amination of British and Dutch official re- 
export statistics fails to corroborate this 
indication, end conditions in the trade are 
not such as to encourage such shipments. 
Only 729 tons of rubber were recorded in 
official United Kingdom statistics as ex- 
ported te this country in the first balf of 
1931; our import statistics on the other 
hand show receipts of 9,880 tons from 
United Kingdom. It is believed this results 
from faulty import declarations by American 
importers, who credit England and Nether- 
lands as sources of rubber reaching this 
country via Suez from Malaya and Nether- 
land East Indies. Agents preparing declara- 
tions of imports should be instructed to name 
the country from which the rubber is ‘im- 
ported with especial care in the case of c.i.f. 
arrivals, which may be purchased from 
British or Dutch companies just before ar- 
rival at American ports, but which was 
shipped to America from Malaya or Nether- 
land East Indies. 





MALAYAN RUBBER OUTPUT 
LARGER FOR SEPTEMBER 


The Malayan Census report for September 
showed that rubber production on estates 
smaller than 100 acres in size totaled 16,593 
tons, compared with 15,106 tons during Au- 
gust. The output of estates over 100 acres 
in size was slightly smaller at 20,240 tons 
as against 20,941 tons during the previous 
month. 

Estate stocks at the end of the month to- 
taled 22,036 tons against 23,855 tons at the 
end of August, while an even more substan- 
tial shrinkage was shown by dealers’ hold- 
ings during the month, which amounted to 
18,248 tons as against 20,126 tons on Au- 
gust aa. 





Exchange Honors Edison 

Thomas A, Edison, whose inventions stim- 
ulated the use of rubber and whose re- 
searches went far toward providing the 
United States with a native source of the 
commodity for times of emergency, received 
the tribute of the Rubber Exchange of New 
York on October 21, the day of his burial. 
Trading was suspended at 2:30 p. m., for 
one minute in silent respect to the great in- 
ventor. 
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SCHOOLS COOPERATE IN 
I. R. L. LICENTIATESHIP 


The Institution of the Rubber Industry 
has established a new Licentiateship as part 
of its general plans for the advancement oi 
technical knowledge and education through- 
out the British rubber lustry Its object 
is to encourage young men in the industry 

about to enter it to equip themselves by 
systematic course it approved institutions, 
with the award | ertincates as a recogni 
tion of proficie Licentiates may be 


awarded the | pl ma tne Associates lip 


(A.1.R.1. Tech.) upon submission of charac- 
ter references after they have served three 
years in the dustry and have attained the 
age ot 26 yeat 

Courses leadi to the Licentiateship are 
now offered at the Northern Polytechni 
Holloway, London; Newton Heath Tech 
nical School, Manchester, Aston Technical 
College, Birminghan Allan Glen Technical 
School Glasgow and Wolverhampton 


| 


Technical College Wolverl 


ampton 


September Golf Ball Imports 


Imports of golf balls into the United 
States during September numbered 69,008, 
valued at $22,762. This compared with Au 
gust imports of 38,388 balls, worth $13,301, 


1931 ), o! 
The aver 


and with imports in September, 


197,760 balls, valued at 


566.670 


age value per ball of September imports 
was 33 cents as against 34.6 cents in Au 
gust and 33.2 cents in July. 


Rubber Institution Programs 


The London Section of the Institution of 
the Rubber Industry will hold a dance on 
the evening of November 13 at the First 
Avenue Hotel, High Holborn, London. The 
Scottish Section will November 18 at 
the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuild- 
ers, Glasgow, to hear a paper by A. Hughes 
on “Labor Wages in Relation to Other 
Charges.” 


meet 


C. P. Hall Foreign Agents 


Sales of the products of the C. P. Hall 
Company, Akron, O., are handled abroad 
by V. A. & V. Fratelli Leone, 22 Corso 





Let me take care of your 
CHEMICAL WORK 
and 
MANUFACTURING 
PROBLEMS 


on a monthly fee basis. 


FREDERICK J. MAYWALD 
Rubber Chemist 


305 Hoboken Road 
Carlstadt New Jersey 


Vinzaglio, Turin, Italy, as general agents 
for Europe, and in France by Andre Ber- 
jonneau, 33 Boulevard des  Batignolles, 
Paris, and Maison Antoine Baud, 93 Boule- 


vard Lavoisier, Clermont-Ferrand. These 
products include Stabilite, Stabilite Alba, 
SPDX, Phenex, Ulto, Retardex, Sponge 


Paste and Para-Flux. 


Darex Loss Is $56.000 


\ net loss of Rm. 229,278, or approxi- 
mately $56,000, was incurred by Darex, A.G., 
for the past year. 


has an interest in 


of Frankfort-on-Main, 
The Metallgesellschaft 
this rubber manufacturing 


company, whose 


share capital is approximately $125,000 


SWEDISH RUBBER FIRMS 
EARN SMALLER PROFITS 


rubber manufacturing 
companies have recently published financial 
statements for their the 
re- 


Several Swedish 


past fiscal years, 
showing considerably 
One exception, however, 
is the Skandinaviska Gummi, A. B., Viska- 
fors, maker of footwear, mats, gloves and 
mechanical goods, which reports its income 


increased to 256,000 kronas, or about $68.- 


greater number 


duced earnings 


600, as against 203,000 kr. in the previous 
year 

The Helsingborgs Gummifabriks, A. B.., 
of Helsingborg, manufacturer of footwear, 


showed a profit of 473,000 kr., or approxi- 
mately $126,750, as compared to 2,040,000 kr. 
The Ryska Gummi- 
fabriks, A. B., of Malmo, another footwear 
firm, reported earnings of 293,000 kr., or 


in the year previous. 


about $78,500, against 574,000 kr. in the pre- 


vious year 


RUBBER-TIRED CARTS IN 
SWISS POSTAL SERVICE 


During the past few years the Swiss Pi 
tal Authorities have developed the use 
light hand carts built up of steel and lig 

with pneumatic tires to replace tl 
fashioned 


metal 
old carts 
heavy and cumbersome. The weight redu 
tion secured by this means has enabled m 
er man ar 


wooden which wet 


mail and parcels to be carried 
in sume cases has even enabled horse-draw 
vehicles to be replaced by hand carts whet 
the traffic was not very heavy. 

The British Aluminum Company, Lt 
has been following these developments car: 
fully and has issued a bulletin containing 


report of the technical department of t! 
Swiss Postal Authorities, together wit 
working drawings of these new vehicle 
This company believes that this innovati 


opens up possibilities for similar light meta 
rubber-tired trades 
hand carts are house-to-hou 
delivery, 


vehicles in other wher 


still used for 


Canadian Goodyear Profit 
C, H. Carlisle, president and general mat 
ager, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Car 
ada, states in a letter to shareholders that 
a satisfactory profit was made each mont 


of the quarter ending September 30. H 
anticipates that the close of the fiscal yea 
on December 31 will find the company 


profit as satisfactory as that of a year ag 
Mr. Carlisle points out that the Canadia: 
rubber industry as a whole during the first 
nine months of the year has had a decreas: 
of 24.9 per cent as compared with the sam 
months of 1930. 








day. — Address: 








Aid to Unemployed 
Offered by THE RUBBER AGE 


THe Rupser Ace will publish, without any cost, classified ad- 
vertisements from any reader to be inserted in the “Positions 
Wanted” column. It is not necessary to be a subscriber to this 
paper nor are there any other conditions to this offer. If you 
are unemployed and have had experience in the rubber in- 
dustry in any capacity—chemist, engineer, production, sales, 
office, executive—just send us your advertisement and it will 
be inserted free in two successive issues. 
be assigned to you and any replies received will be forwarded 
immediately by first class mail. In order to conserve space 
try and limit your copy to 40 words. 

If you have a position but know of others who are un- 
employed, please advise them of this opportunity. 

Take advantage of this offer now. — Send your copy to- 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
THe Russer Ace, 250 West 57th Street, N. Y. City 


A box number will 
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CLASSIFIED | 
ADVERTISING 
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Five cents a word, minimum charge 
$2.00, payable in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St., New York City 








POSITIONS WANTED 
PracticAL MAN with years of experience 
lining for shoe trade, hospital 


quarter : 
mill room, curing and 


calender, 


eting, 
spreader. Will take charge of any or all 
epartments. Unemployed, will accept any 

ition at a living wage. Married. Best 


Address Box 615. 


rererences. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 37, seeks affilia- 
in either production or engineering de- 
partment of a rubber manufacturer. Twelve 
vears’ experience in executive work in rub- 
ber manufacture. Eager to obtain temporary 
permanent connection, salary secondary to 
portunity. Address Box 618. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT—I12 years’ 

verience tires and mechanicals. Rubber 
technology Akron University. Development, 
ontrol and production. Can manufacture 
|, acid and electric proof rubber substitute. 
in California. Address Box 619. 


‘ 


VOW 





RUBBER ENGINEER and factory executive is 
ivailable for an immediate connection. Fully 
experienced in managing a plant and sales 

a medium sized company. Have sales 
utlet for mechanicals at a profit. Have 
perated my own plant for the past three 
ears. Address Box 620. 

ENGINEER, 28, belting, hose and mechanical 
rubber experience, also brake lining testing, 
plant engineering and piping work. Address 
Box 621 





[rime Stupy ENGINEER with 15 years’ ex- 
perience in the rubber industry, 6 years’ in- 


stalling labor standards, will accept any 
position and will go anywhere. References 
furnished. Address Box 622. 





Factory Executive—Thoroughly familiar 
with the production of canvas and water- 
proof footwear; 20 years’ practical experi- 
nce in all departments. Dependable and 
idaptable. Is now available for immediate 
mnection. Moderate salary where good 
future is offered. Address Box 623. 

SALES - PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE; college 
graduate, 1926; married; has held good posi- 

ns in planning, time-study, and personnel 
lepartments. Experience in footwear and 
mechanical plants. Wishes position in per- 

nnel or sales department. Address Box 

} 

Experienced in 
Over 12 years in 
one of largest 
Available im- 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER. 
ndling and using latex. 
velopment department of 
bber companies. Age 38 
ediately. Address Box 625. 





ENGINEER, age 28, single. 
ve years’ experience general analytical 
rk; research on rubber chemicals, ex- 
rimental compounding and testing of all 
ts; research, experimental molding and 
les service on plastics. Location imma- 
ial. Address Box 614 


\_HEMICAL 


POSITIONS WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT, thoroughly familiar with 
rubber insulated wire and cable line. Cap- 
able of handling constructive development 
work in any branch of rubber manufactur- 
ing industry where thorough knowledge of 
rubber compounding and equipment is re- 
quired. Address Box 605. 





WANTED, a position as rubber chemist. 
Have B.S. degree in chemistry; two years’ 
experience on rubber compounding and cur- 
ing in one of largest rubber footwear com- 
panies. Age 24. Would expect salary of 
$1,800. Good references. Address Box 606. 





RuBBER CHEMIST, 3 years’ experience in 
analytical analysis, rubber compounding, re- 
search and development work with leading 
rubber manufacturer, desires employment 
in laboratory or plant. 27, married, com- 
petent, B.S. Yale, 1928. Address Box 607. 





Factory EXecuTIVE, tires, tubes and me- 
chanical goods. Specification layout, prac- 
tical compounder, development and proces- 


sing, supervisory. Complete background, 
dependable and adaptable. Age 31. Salary 


commensurate with present business condi- 
tions. Address Box 608. 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER and factory execu- 
tive, 42, twenty years’ manufacturing ex- 
perience: production, development, and or- 
ganization. Specialized in lowering factory 
costs. Experience in hard and soft rubber 
goods, bakelite, pottery, automatic machin- 





ery, and electrical equipment. Address 
Box 609. 
PuRCHASING AGENT or office manager, 


several years’ experience with two of the 
largest tire manufacturers, available for im- 
mediate connection. Moderate salary ac- 
ceptable when future is offered; satisfactory 
references. Address Box 610. 





PropucTiON Executive and industrial en- 
gineer, technical graduate with 12 years’ ex- 
perience and full knowledge in the manu- 
facture of rubber tile and mat flooring, 
soles and heels, hard rubber products and 
automotive mechanicals. Competent for 
any position requiring executive skill and 
engineering knowledge. Address Box 611. 





Ace 28. Seven years’ laboratory and 
plant experience with one of largest manu- 
facturers of wire and conduit. Rubber com- 
pounding, extensive research work, plant 
control and practical knowledge of wire in- 
dustry. Best references. Address Box 612. 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER, ten years’ de 
sign, development, and construction of rub- 
ber working machinery and _ equipment. 
Rubber technologist. Two years’ industrial 
engineering, costs, wage incentives, plant 
layouts. University technical education. 
Business and management training. Execu- 
tive ability. Age 35, married. Any loca- 
tion. Address Box 613. 


HELP WANTED 
Wantep—Man familiar with every detail 
of lining barrels with rubber. Must know 
proper formulae, compounding and methods 
of application. In reply state age, references, 
experience and salary expected. Address 
Box 616, THe Rupser AGE. 





SUPERINTENDENT wanted for Canada, fully 
experienced in the manufacture of all types 
of rubber covered wire and cable, extruding 
Address Box 617, THE 


machines used. 


RuBBER AGE. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 





Factory Resuitt Slitting and Roll-Wind- 
ing Machine. CAMACHINE 8 Model 20 for 
rubber goods manufacturers. Greatly re- 
duced price. Rebuilt practically as good as 
new. Provides for inserting new liner into 
rewound rolls, also for removing old liner 
if required. Address Box 604, THe Rus- 
BER AGE. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





MANUFACTURER of a mechanical specialty 
desires one or two additional! items (not an 
article of rubber) to offer to the rubber in- 
Will finance and market any article 
or device of merit. Replies confidential. 
Address Box 593, THe RussBer AGE, 


dustry. 








SURPLUS RAW MATERIALS 





We PurcHASE surplus and discontinued 
stocks of Chemicals, Pigments, Accelerators, 
Solvents and Raw Materials, regardless of 
quality or condition. Send us a complete list 
of such dead stocks, whereupon we will make 


you a cash offer. 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
154 Chambers Street, New York City 





CASH FOR YOUR SURPLUS AND CLOSE Out. 
—Rubber Goods, Colors, Pig- 
ments, Oils, Accelerators, 
Metals. Any quanity. Any condition. Also 
Wastes, By-Products, Residues of all kinds. 


Chemicals, 


Waxes, Glues, 


CHEMICAL SERVICE Corp., 
36 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 
NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 4, 1931 
Crude Rubber Reclaimed Rubber Cotton 
PRT , ‘ P , , TRIN he mont! ~ Octobe 
D ! trey Pats Official figures showed that reclaim is still URING the month of dct ber 
ivera t : Ice holding its own in relation to domestic crude a the daily closing pi 
Kt ‘ eets at New rubber consumption, although September for middling upland cotton at 
Y . . hi narh naturally revealed a sharp decline in the ac York was 6.32 cents a pound Chis ma 
Lm 5.08 cents in tual quantity used in this country The a new low level for recent years and c 
0 « in Oct average value of the 517 tons of reclaimed P@rés with 6.52 cents in September and 
} 0 ) " _ < . “tohe 02 
" rubber exported during September was 4.41 10.63 cents in Oct — 1930 , 
t on the Rul cents a pound as against an average value [he sharp upward trend which car 
be Ix nigee () er <5 at a price ol of 4.39 cents for the 410 tons shipped in the commodity more than a cent a p 
gabe oluam, 4 1 £ . o the _ 
+.<0 cent 1 new botton \ugust. Late price quotations the vari above its lows of October has been 
in t t “ At the erades of reclaim were as follows porarily arrested, and current quotations 
ume time t da le some 20 points under those of a fortnis 
mm side High Tensile ago. 
Super-Reclaim Blac ye 6 . . 
arke Hich, - ony - ¥ . ~ 06% er rei High, low and closing prices on the N 
igh ensile ec i V0 % « . 2 . . 
O t Ma 1 jumped to Shoe York Cotton Exchange on November 4 vy 
45.911 4 14 Sos ; ———— , : ” in as follows: 
nwashed Ib 05%@ 06% . . 
te ’ e ( ; were 5.102 Washed ib. .06%@ .06% High low Close Cl] 
Nov. 4 Oct 
t ; the ecedin Tube Dec. 6.54 6.40 6.48 f 
nt One , arp Ni 1 (Floating) ib. .07%@ 08 Mar. 6.76 6.62 6 72 7 
ly n 1 N 2 (Compounded) It 06 @ 06% May 6.9 6.81 6.90 
‘ ! i on al , 
reject tricti the Dutcl Tires . Be aes 
Pri ; ‘ ," 1 t | Black 1b .04% @ 05% 
‘ “ ew rK Outsic¢ Black, selected tires TD. 05 a 05% > > 
irket at t , er 4. foll Dark Gray th. .06 @ .06% Tire Fabrics 
rht tray Th 06% 4 y re e s ° ; . 
Plantations we te ss > ot 2 or Tire fabric prices remained firm duri 
Ribbed Sm Truck, Heavy Gravity tb 06 @ 06% the fortnight The latest quotations we 
b oe @ 04! Truck, Light Gravity hb. .06%@Q@ .06% as follows: 
vecem be a 04 
; uM an i‘ Miscellaneous (Prices Net at the Mill) 
Latex, cr O4%.@ (05 Mechanical blends ib. .03%@ .041 ‘ 
A rn be ( ' N r+ - 04% ste cage : ’ CORD 
Amber Cre » To ‘1, — —— Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 Ib. .254%4@ .26 
Amber ¢ N 1a 04\, Peeler. carded, 23/5/3 i. .24144@ .25 
Brown Cre Cle a 041 Peeler, carded, 13/3/83 Th. .22 @ .22% 
Brown Cre : 7 4 , Scrap Rubber Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 Ib. .224%4@ .28 
Stele Tad ne 70 @ 80 Egyptian, carded, 23/5/38 ™m. 385 @ .86 
Paras Price quotations for the different grades Egyptian, combed, 28/5/38 bh. 40 @ 40% 
Up-river, fine 7 § scrap rubber were weaker during the CHAFERS 
Up+river, coarse Nomina] , Carded. A _ ’ th G 931 
; ; fortnizht in svmpathy witl he drop in the arded, merican, 8 oz. - 28 @ .28% 
Acre B at nine a t : pat = th the < dies : Carded, American, 10 oz. td 23 @ .28% 
Caucho Ball, Upper 3 @ rude commodity. Export business con Carded, American, 12 oz. th. .22%@ .23 
Centrals tinued high during September with the ship Carded, American, 14 oz. . .20%@ .21 
ened — + @ ment of 3,781,734 pounds and is now one of LENO BREAKER 
Hsmeraidna 0 (i ® ‘ . . 1 9 
+h mos rofitable ot ne ae the trade Carded, American, 8% oz. . .20 @ .26 
Balata— the lost pri fitable outlets for the trade Carded, Amesienn, 164 os. 1. 20 @ 25 
Block, Ciudad 18 @ .28 Late prices follow: SQUARE WOVEN 
‘ . 4 +a 
LONDON MARKET Pric i 7M 
Standard Ribt Smoked Si} . (Prices to Consumer) Carded, American, 17% oz. 
§ nda »bed Smoked Sheets uye . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Spot Ne a : Buy ua? — Auto tire peelings ton 19.00 @21.00 23-11 ply ib. .241446@ .25 
enets a a Fs Mixed auto ton 8.00 @ 9.50 Carded, American, 17% oz. 
—_~- sm 3a _ Bieycle tires ton 5.00 @ 6.00 10-ply i. .20%@ .21 
ard &G : Clean solid truck tires ton 22.00 @23.50 
“™NGAPORE MARKET Boots and shoes ewt. 8714%4@ 1.00 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers Arctics, untrimmed cwt. 40 @ _ .50 ° 
Spot @ 24d Inner tubes, No. 1 tb. 0384%@ .03% Sheetings 
Dail . : ™ R ' Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 
y ¢ sng price in saies on the Rub h. O1%k@ 02 S} : —- oem . at ‘ > wo 
: ; & -02 Sheetings continued to remain stable, «¢ 
ber Exchange New York are given in Inner Tubes, Red Hm. .01%@ .01% ; ; ; 
the table hel Air Brake Hose ton 9.00 @10.00 cept for a fractional weakening in the cas: 
1¢ table lOV . - ; = . . : 
pee N Rubber Hose ton $.50 @ 9.00 of one or two sizes. Late prices were quote 
re eS — as follows: 
‘1 dos nae , s e 
Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 40-inch, 2.50-yard yd. — @ .05% 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd 05%@ «05! 
VX FROM me TOBER 20 TO NOVEMBER 4, 1931 40-inch, 3.15-yard yd @ .06 
Spot Nov Dex Jan Feb Mar. Apr May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Sales 10-inch, 3 60-yard yd @ .05 
—— — , —$—$———_—_——_ . ; 40-inch, 3.75-yard yd. — @ .04% 
“s q ; : No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 10-inch, 4.25-yard yd @ .04 
Oct 4) 2 ».25 28 5.34 5.40 5.45 5.52 5.59 5.66 5.74 5.80 5.87 98 
5.22 5.29 5.86 5.48 5.51 5.56 5.62 5.70 5.78 66 a aca aa 
5.05 00 ox 5.06 5.12 5.17 5.23 5.29 5.36 5.48 5.51 5.60 54 
$ 4. 9¢ 1.94 1.9 5.08 5.15 5.20 5.26 5.33 5.41 5.49 5.57 33 
4 47 ‘ 1.8 1.89 497 5.05 6.18 56.17 6.22 5.28 65.35 30 Ducks 
2 1.55 4 8 7 76 rT) ry, r 506 5b sé g . ; . 
- ae : ; = ; + a , - — a = > “4 Hose and belting ducks weakened agai! 
:.0 , ’ rf »6 iZ 120 { oF 5.02 >. 0 >1% if . P . 
mm 44 43 446 4.52 4.58 465 4.71 4.77 485 498 4.99 5.06 103 during the fortnight and closed a cent lower 
’ { 4 1.50 1.54 41.60 4.66 4.72 4.77 4.83 4.90 4.97 5.04 5.12 53 in ric Cr rren uo ions fo . 
00 64.50 «4444 #448 #455 462 468 4.74 481 488 4.95 5.02 5.09 65 price. irrent quotations follow: 
l 1.55 4.54 1.58 4.64 4.70 4.77 4.83 4.89 4.94 5.00 5.07 5.15 7 Belting and Hose Tb. @ .20 
; = - : —— . — - Fnameline th. .20%@ .21% 
Ni arr 0 , 4.68 7 42 > 50s BIE ; 6 
: = Ss eS ee EE Ke’ Ee Ue Se se 2 Ee Ih. 081%4@ .08% 
‘ 4.4 4.43 4.46 4.52 4.58 4.64 4.71 4.78 4.86 4.94 5.00 5.06 5.16 43 Double filling Dm. .09%@ .09% 
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will be imperiled. 


ACCELERATORS 





Organic 
A -Ib. 24 @ 
A tb. 33 @ 
A- = * 55 @ 
A Ib. 62 @ 
A Ib. 57 @ 
A tb. 58 @ 
A Ib. 64 @ 
A Ib. 80 @ 
A yde ammonia, crystals... Ib. 65 @ 
Altax Ib. 
Ar ve oil, drums, 
f.o.b. works Tb. .144@ 
La ix Ib 
Crylene Ib. 55 @ 
paste Ib. 4 @ 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine tb. 42 @ 
Diphenylguanidine Tb. 30 @ 
Ethylidene aniline Ib. 45 @ 
Formaldehyde aniline Ib. 387144@ 
Heptene tb. 400 @ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine tb. -584%4@ 
Lithex tb. 18 @ 
Methylenedianiline Ib. 37%@ 
Monex ib. 38.25 @ 
Ox ne tb. 68 @ 
Phenex Tb. 75 @ 
Pit ib. 430 @ 
R & H 40 tb. 40 @ 
R & H 50 Ib. 40 @ 
R & H 397 tb. 75 @ 
R-2 tb. 1.95 @ 
Safex ib. 1.20 @ 
SPDX tb. 715 @ 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 tb. 
No, 2 th. 
Tensilac, No. 39 Tb. 40 @ 
Tensilac, No. 41 tb. 50 @ 
Thermio F , 50 @ 
Thiocarbanilid, drums Tb. 20 @ 
TMTT Tb. 3.00 @ 
Trimene tb. 15 @ 
base Tb. 1.20 @ 
Triphenylguanidine Tb. 58 @ 
Tuads Tb. 
Ureka tb. 75 @ 
Vuleanex tb. 
Vuleone tb. 
Vulcano) tb. 
Z-88-P b> 50 @ 
Zimate yb. 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue Ib. 08%@ 
Lead, white th. 08%@ 
Litharge, domestic tb. 07%@ 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per 100 tb. 6.35 @ 
heavy per 100 Ib. 3.65 @ 
COLORS 
Blacks («See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian tb. 35 @ 
Ultramarine tb. 06 @ 
Bri wns 
Sienna, Italian Tb. .05%@ 
Umber, Turkey tb. .04%@ 
Greens 
Chrome, light tb. 30 @ 
medium tb. 31 @ 
dark b. 34 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bbl... Ib. 34144@ 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 tb. 40 @ 
sulfur, free D. 56 @ 
golden, 15/17 F.S. tb. 20 @ 
Indian English tb. 08 @ 
Domestic (Maroon) Tb. 11 @ 
Oximony Ib. 134%@ 
Red oxide, pure Ib. 10 @ 
Smith’s 444 Crimson f.o.b. 
Springfield th. 08% @ 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b.Easton fb. 08% @ 
Venetian red tb. 0s @ 
| Vermillion. quicksilver. 
English tb. 1.75 @ 
Whites 
Lithopone, Akcolith >. .053/5@ 
Lithopone, Albalith tb. 05% 
Lithopone. Azolith th. 0514 
Lithopone, Vanolith Tb. 05% @ 





4.50 


42% 
52% 
-55 
a 
8.25 


-60 


-60 


05% 











CHEMICALS 


\CTORY activity was still further curtailed during October by the closing 
f many plants for annual inventory taking. 
lemand for rubber chemicals and compounding ingredients last month. 
surprisingly low rate of production in the tire industry was responsible for 
kening in sales and consumption of carbon black, but it is felt that present 
stocks of tires must be augmented in the near future or efficient distribu- 


Titanium oxide tb. 
Titanox B, f.o.b. St. a 


Titanox C, f.o.b. St. Louis, 


o 


Zine Oxide—American Process 
American Azo: 
ZZZ (lead free) 
ZZ (leaded) 
Horsehead Brand: 
Special 
XX Green les 
XX Red, lead free .... 
Kadox, black label 
blue label 
red label 
St. Joe, black label 
red label 
Zine Oxide—French Process 
Anaconda, lead free 
Anaconda, selected lead 
free ‘ 
White seal 
Green seal 
Red seal 
Yellows 
Chrome = 
Ocher, French “medium > ; 
domestic ' 


b> Bees 5 BSEEPPRE BP 


This, of course, 


lessened the 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake eevee tOD 
Ammonia carbonate, lump ....Ib. 
Asbestine ..ton 
Barium carbonate ton 
Barium Dust Tb. 
Barytes southern off-color... ...ton 


Western prime white......ton 


imported sia ton 
Basofor th. 
Bentonite tb. 
Kiacke 
Arrow “Aerofloted” tb. 
Bone Black Tb. 
»: arbon, compressed Tb. 
‘arbon, uncompressed tb. 


mame f.o.b. Louisiana Ib. 


Disperso, f.o.b. Texas _ 
Drop Black 
Fumonex B. 
Excello, compressed tb. 
Gastex, f.o.b. Texas Tb. 
Lamp Black tb. 
Micronex tb. 
Thermatomic-Thermax ....1b. 
Flex Br, 
P-33 tb. 


United carbon, fob Tex. tb. 
Velvetex carbon tb. 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works ton 


Carrara filler tb. 
Catalpo (fact.) ............... tb. 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic ton 

Aerfloted, Suprex ton 


Colloidal tb. 
Congaree. c. 1. 


f.o.b. mine ton 
Dark Blue Ridge ton 
III 1 cstlalesnlintnadiasmediniiods ton 
Langford ton 
Lexington ton 
Mineral Flour, 

c.l, f.o.b. mine ton 
Par ton 
Tensulite 

Glues, extra white rb. 
medium white tb. 
Magnesia, carbonate tb. 
Mica. white water grnd. tb. 
Of color (biotite) tb. 
Rotten Stone (powdered) tr. 
Soapstone. powdered ton 
Starch, powdered ewt. 
Tale, domestic ton 
Pyrax A ton 
Whiting, commercial ewt. 
English cliffstone ewt. 
Quaker ton 
Superfine ton 
Sussex. ton 
Witco ton 
Zine Carbonate tb. 
Zine Stearate tr. 


21 @-— 
06%@ .07 
07 @ 07% 
06%@ «07 
06%@ .06% 
07 @ 07% 
07 @ 07% 
.0644@ _ «07 
10%@ .10% 
09%@ .09% 
0s @ .08% 
06%@ .07 
06%@ .07 
06%@ .07 
07 @ .07% 
11%@ .11% 
10%@ .10% 
09% @ .09% 
16%@ .17 
02 @ .03 
015% @ .02 
21.86 @24.50 
10%@ _ .12 
14.75 @18.00 
56.50 @57.00 
06 @ .06 
12.00 @18.00 
23.00 @ — 
27.00 @36.00 
02%@ — 
02 @ .03 
03%@ .08% 
06 @ «12% 
03 @ «.07 
03 @ .07 
03%4@ — 
036 @ — 
06 @ .14 
03%@ .07% 
04 @ «08 
03 @ .06 
10 @ .40 
08%@ .08% 
038%@ .08% 
.08 ) 06 
75.00 @90.00 
01%@ .02 
02 @-— 
8.00 @ 9.00 
8.00 @20.00 
05 @ .08 
900 @ — 
10.00 @22.00 
20.00 @23.00 
15.00 @ — 
25 @ .26 
22 @ .24 
.08%@ .11 
06 @ .08 
056 @ .07 
02 @ .05 
15.00 @22.00 
— @ 2.57 
12.00 @15.00 
85 @ 1.00 
1.75 @ 2.00 
10.00 @12.00 
200 @ — 
09%@ 10% 
19 @ .22 
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Genasco (factory) § ..........00+ ton 50.00 @52.0( 
Granulated M. R.. ................. ton 
Hard Hydrocarbon ................ ton 
IIE > cans cctndtcovsienremeit ton 62.50 @65.00 
ll ee ton 28.00 @48.00 
Picneer. MR, sclid ton 40.00 @42.00 
Pioneer-granulated , ton 50.00 @é52.00 
R & H Hy tro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 
Robertson, MR, solid ton 84.00 @80.00 
M.R. (gran) ton 38.00 @s80.00 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Nitric, 36 degrees ........cwt. 5.00 @ 6.26 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees ......cwt. 1.60 @ 1.95 
Tartaric, crystals Ib. — @ .26% 
Acids, Fatty 
Laurex tb. 15 @ «16 
Stearex Ib. 13 @ «17 
Stearic, double pressed....Jb. 17 @ .22 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 2909 @- 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 1Li7%@ — 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls. Ib. 08%@ .10% 
Cottonseed, crule — @ .04% 
Cycline gal. 27 @ .84 
Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) Ib. 63%@ — 

Less c.l. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. 04 @- 

Lots less than 10 bbls. ~ 044%@ .04% 
Fluxrite tb. 054%@ 06% 
Palm Lagos tb. 05 @ .06 

Niger Ib. 08%@ .04% 
Para-Flux gal. 17 @- 
Petrolatum, white D. 08 @ .08% 
Pigmentaroil gal. 18 @ «.28 
Pine, steam distilled gal. 54 @ .61 

destructively distilled gal. 54 ¢ -55 
Witco Palm Oil Ib ll _ 
Witco Softener (f.0.b. wks.) Ih. 02 @ — 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy tb. 064%4@ .0T% 

coal tar gal. .054,@ .06 

pine, 200 . gr. wt. bbl. 7.00 @ — 
Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib. bbl. — @ 4.05 
Pigmentar gal. 18 @ .28 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 13.50 @15.00 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure Tb. — @ .10 
Alcohol, denatured, 

No. 1 bbls. gal. 28 @ _ .29 
Benzol, 90% gal. 20 @ .21 
Carbon, bisulfide tb. 05%@ .06% 
Carbon, tetrachloride tb. .06%@ .07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
Gasoline, steel bbls. gal 146@- 
Naphtha, solvent gal. 26 @ .8l 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 09 @— 
Turpentine, spirits gal. 3644 6% 

wood gal. 388 @ 40 

destructively distilled gal. 3&@- 

Waxes 
Beeswax, white ; Tb. — @ .36 
Carnauba Tb. 26 @ .28 
Ceresin, white tr. 10 ll 
Montan, crude tb. .064%4@ .07 
Ozokerite, black tb. 24 @_ .265 
green tb. 26 @_ .80 
Paraffin (c.l.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale th. 02%@ 
White crude scale 124/126 'b. 02%@ 
Refned, 125/127 tb. 08% @ 
Refined, 128/130 tb. 03%@ 
Refined, 135/137 th. o6o%4ea@ — 
Refined, 138/140 tb. o%a@ — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
AgeRite, Gel tb. 
Powder tb. 
Resin tb. 
White tb. 
Albasan th. 70 @ .16 
Antox tbh. 
B-L-E . 57 @ .60 
Neozone tb. 
Oxynone tb. 68 @ .86 
Resistox th. 54 @_ «BT 
Stabilite tb. 57 @ «.62 
Stabilite Alba th. -70 @ .76 
VGB tb. 55 @ «66 
SPECIALTIES 
Aromatics—Rodo Ib. 
Sunproof ». 35 @ 87% 
Sponge Paste th. — @ .30 
Tonox Ib. 56 @ .60 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black tb. 08 @ .14 
White aciiiibietiaiidaiphtedeca 10 @ .16 
Brown Ib. 08 @ .15 
VULCANIZING ‘INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride (drums) tb. 03%@ .04% 
Sulfur flour, 
Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags) cwt. 2.40 @ 2.75 
Commercial (bags ewt. 1.75 @ 2.10 
Telloy tb. 
VRE accscepagpapesoresesseccsecesemnveves b. 
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tober, although 


not quite so heavy 


year 


owing to the lowered imports. 


of 


TOCKS of crude rubber on hand 
and afloat to the United States at 
the end of September totaled more 


than 85 per cent of the country’s con- 
the full 1930 


There was a further rise during Oc- 


It now appears likely that stocks on 


hand and afloat will by the end of 
the year be practically, equal to the 
1931 consumption in this country 
This, however, is not necessarily an 
alarming condition inasmuch ware- 
house stocks in England have long ex 


ceeded that country’s total annual re 








PLAN OF THE SECTION 


The included 


statistics 


Monthly and 


United States 


to the 


Consumption, etc., 


rubber indust 


Table of Contents 


in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. 


ry. 


each table 


United States Rubber Imports and Exports 
Rubber Consumption in the United States 
United States Consumption of Gasoline 
Daily Rubber Prices in New York 
Annua! Rubber Prices 
London Official Rubber Prices 
Daily Cotton Prices in New York 
Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. S. 
Rubber in London and Liverpool 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang 
Rubber at Other Centres 

Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. 8. 
““jre and Tube Statistics 
Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada 
Rubber Exports from Producing Countries 
Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries 
Production of Misc. Rubber Goods 
Imports of Guayule, Liquid Latex, etc. 
of Reclaimed Rubber 


The 
being 








London and Liverpool stocks con- 
tinued to decline slightly last month, | 
the total on October 31 being 133,514 
long tons as compared to 134,834 long| 
tons on September 26. 


Gasoline consumption in September 
fell below the 1930 figure for that 
month, the first time since May that 
the previous year’s total has not been 
exceeded. Automobile _ production 
dropped sharply, but the introduction 
of new models may bring an increase 
in output. 


Latest figures covering imports and 
exports from the leading producing 
and consuming countries have been 
added to the appropriate tables in this 
section. 















Long 
YEARS Tons 
1921 185,394 
1922 301,076 
1923 309,144 
1924 328,056 
1925 396.642 
1926 413,338 
1927 426,258 
1928 439,731 
1929 560.084 
1930 482,082 
1929: 
Jan. 67,564 
Feb. 64.265 
Mar. 50,604 
Apr. 66,725 
May 61,161 
June 41,663 
July 43,944 
Aug. 87,222 
Sept. $4,472 
Oct. 38,163 
Nov. 43,507 
Dec. 42,952 
1930: 
Jan. 47,496 
Feb. 42,687 
Mar. 44,976 
Apr. 45,423 
May 42,692 
June $9,993 
July $5,182 
Aug. 35,7138 
Sept. 85.380 
Oct. 46,069 
Nov. 29,401 
Dec. $7,300 
1931 
Jan. 36,307 
Feb 84.005 
Mar. 40,393 
Apr 44.536 
May 35.526 
June 46.233 
July 43.469 
Aug. 38.669 
Sept. 38,494 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 





of Crude Rubber 


-———Gross Imports 


-——— Re-exports ——. 


Tons 
6,716 
4,809 
8,772 
10,309 
14,827 
17,671 
27,775 
$2,159 
36,485 
80,205 


3,663 
2,955 
4,218 
3,293 
2,386 
3,152 
3,424 
2,644 
2,011 
2,614 
2,929 
2,746 


3,144 
2,280 
3,187 


Average 
Declared 
Total Value 
Declared per pound Long 
Value Cents 
73,772,677 17.76 
101,843,188 15.10 
185,060,304 26.72 
174,231,331 23.71 
429,705,014 48.36 
605,817,807 54.63 
339,874,774 35.60 
244,854,973 26.03 
239,178,783 19.15 
139,134,330 12.89 
22,872,943 17.74 
24,760,111 17.20 
20,380,905 17.98 
26,542,726 20.46 
24,366,511 21.25 
18,799,307 20.14 
19,342,147 19.65 
16,530,090 19.83 
15,214,485 19.70 
16,192,261 18.94 
18,189,305 18.66 
17,573,330 18.27 
7,798,563 16.72 
14,798,240 156.48 
14,653,243 14.54 
14,783,605 14.53 
13,373,232 13.98 
12,215,848 13.79 
10,553,944 13.39 
9,666,362 12.08 
8,460,812 10.68 
9,893,980 9.59 
>, 700,086 5.66 
7,175,242 8.59 
7,190,591 8.84 
6.564.969 8.62 
7,356,505 8.13 
7 2.941 7.73 
5.886.688 7.40 
6.918.900 6.68 
6.023.748 6.19 
5.188.404 5.93 
{ 7 24 76 


U. S. Imports and Exports 


— 
7 


mports 


Tons 


407,572 
523,599 
451,877 


53,901 
61,310 
46,386 
52,432 
48,325 
$8,511 
40,520 
34,578 
32,461 
35,549 
40,578 
40,207 


44,352 
40,407 
41,789 
42,735 
$9,538 
36,819 
32,375 
33,356 
33,866 
43,637 
28,101 
35,132 


34,601 
$2,206 
37.593 
41,929 
$3,025 
43,484 
42,034 
36,345 


Average 
Declared 
Total Value A 
Declared per pound Long 
Value Cents 
2,414,924 18.86 
1,921,828 17.84 
5,672,319 28.87 
6,057,687 26.23 
19,847,753 59.76 
22,470,583 66.77 
24,735,488 39.76 
18,128,361 25.17 
16,868,733 20.64 
9,316,205 13.77 
1,773,401 21.61 
1,874,783 20.77 
2,094,087 22.16 
1,624,237 22.02 
1,349,690 21.24 
1,470,746 20.83 
1,690,411 20.7 
1,282,217 20.80 
861,068 19.11 
1,190,510 20.33 
1,300,354 19.82 
1,007,279 16.88 
1,077,415 15.30 
960,790 18.80 
1,192,708 16.71 
892,532 14.82 
1,085,482 15.37 
1,028,653 14.47 
769,260 12.08 
655,77 12.42 
430,772 12.70 
419,325 7.70 
271,348 9.32 
542,197 11.17 
350,480 9.17 
357,078 8.86 
534,180 8.52 
528,947 9.06 
418,301 7.47 
440.604 7.15 
223,587 6.96 
$45,953 6.65 
187,431 6.14 


$7,132 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 





1925 
29.6388 
29.761 
33,498 





1924 


Figures on Monthly Basis — 


366,149 371,027 441,340 469,804 375,980 


Figures on Quarterly Basis - 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 1981 

87.609 95,268 94,301 99.216 108.558 128,565 101.610 89.652 

75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 103.500 139,292 112,229 107,755 

83,818 99,498 93,793 89,210 117,573 113,746 85,261 

92,656 85,789 83,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 72,020 





1926 1927 1928 1929 19380 1931 

$2,196 31.518 34.403 43,002 36,194 28,557 
$1,136 30,187 33.702 41.594 32,302 28,797 
$2,936 36,141 35,688 44,730 35,450 32,788 


82.696 35,871 $2.772 47,521 39.686 33,321 
29,864 34,592 37.333 49,233 39,386 37,817 
28,598 33,801 87.676 43,227 34,195 37,916 


27.577 29,219 37.407 41,526 29.508 $1,937 
34,533 33,460 42,927 38,274 30,850 27,586 
32,904 27,214 39,882 34,707 25,515 23,638 
29,886 26.790 40.857 34.800 27,516 
28,080 26,792 37,461 27.659 23,691 
26,293 25,492 31,232 23,531 21,687 








1924 

Jan. 29 058 
Feb. 25.736 
Mar. 28,385 
Apr. 27.129 
May 25,845 
June 22,753 
July 23.396 
Aug. 28,982 
Sept. 31,497 
Oct. 31,520 
Nov. 27.289 
Dec. 27,199 
Totals 328,769 388,481 
tr 
Quarter 
Jan./Mar. 
Apr./June 
July/Sept. 
Oct./Dec. 

Totals 


Note—The Rubber 


839,752 384,644 358,415 372,528 442,227 466,475 371,120 


Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete: beginning with 1925 an esti- 
mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
may be accepted as preliminary. 



























































MONTHS 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


U. 





S. Consumption of Gasoline 


(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 


1930 
25,731,000 
26,509,000 
31,029,000 
$34.549.000 
36,497,000 
35.902.000 





1931 MONTHS 1930 1931 
26,844,000 July 38,256,000 389,459.01 
26,133,000 August 37,483,000 39,459.0/ 
31,037,000 September 37,823,000 36,742,0 
33,400,000 October 32,267,000 
35,716,900 November 30.984,000 
38,375,000 December 29,094,000 
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World Stocks of Crude Rubber 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE FC. S. 


-——ON HAND 


At ON HAND . AFLOAT——.~ AND AFLOAT——, 
End of 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 
Jan 76,342 131,744 209,487 93,330 61,868 56,187 169,672 198,607 265,674 
Feb 90,0568 143,863 212.833 75,790 638,404 63,680 165,848 207,267 276,513 
Mar 100,536 141,843 217,804 67,065 63,646 63,133 167,601 205,489 280,937 
Apr. 107,659 148,272 228,382 65,798 68,261 56,700 173,457 211,533 285,082 
May 97,192 146,179 220,799 65,793 68,168 738,564 162,985 214,347 294,363 
June 92,061 151,551 225,586 54,668 58,657 69,421 146,729 210,209 294,957 
July 92,535 152,001 284,822 46,145 58,326 66,873 188,680 210,327 301,695 
Aug 90,769 158,604 240,81¢ 19.423 61,168 61,469 140,192 219,772 302,285 
Sept 84.362 169.9 254,324 58,758 60,928 62,420 143,120 230,851 316,744 
Oct. 88,483 185,470 59,180 61,122 147,663 236,593 
Nov 92,219 189,925 62,3858 62,538 154,577 242,463 
Dec. 118,609 200,998 62.388 56,0356 180,997 257,083 


(Rubber 


Manufacturers’ 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Stocks in London 


Association figures raised to 100%) 


(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 





At end of 1929 1930 1931 At end of 1929 1930 1931 
Jan 25,191 60,434 81,093 July $0,080 81,048 81,3817 
Feb. 25,554 64,557 82,265 Aug 35,605 80,931 81,560 
Mar. 28,214 68,923 84,736 Sept. 42,188 88,329 
Apr 81,368 74,676 86,982 Oct. 47,803 77,647 
May $1,290 77,312 86,726 Nov. 52,454 76,887 
June $1,025 80,260 838,071 Dec. 54,304 78,013 
At End of Recent Weeks | 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
,981 
June 84,9 83,743 82,919 82,441 
July 82,17 82,079 81,766 81,104 
August 81,335 81,711 82,171 81,751 81,575 
September 81,011 81,011 81,048 80,055 
October 24 78,735 78.704 78,465 6,698 | 
Stocks in Liverpool 
1981 | 
June 54,268 64,812 54,422 54,086 
July 54,522 54,444 54,697 54,335 
August 54,881 55, 336 54,906 54,722 55.609 | 
September 55.239 54,791 55,024 54,779 
October 54,6 5,518 5,276 55,797 56,816 | 
a . , . 7 7 , 7 ‘J 7 | 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) | 
End of 1929 1930 1981 End of 1929 1980 1981 
Jan 29.617 89,727 49,802 July 83.859 45,459 61,203 
Feb 82.3873 44,371 49,2838 Aug 30,834 48,132 48,971 
Mar. 29,437 45,657 49,590 Sept 32,188 44,015 47,025 
Apr. 26,474 48,4738 45,868 Oct 83,770 39,930 
May $0,764 44,715 44,278 Nov 30,963 41,674 
June $0,408 42,451 47,517 Dec 85.548 45,963 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
1y3o Malaya Afloatfor fojiand Colémbo Para and 
End of Mainland Europe Manaos 
Oct. 38,587 27,630 2,378 5,600 5,156 | 
Nov. 40,551 24,220 2,405 5,400 4,535 | 
Dec. 40.919 25,980 2,569 5,189 5,132 | 
1981: 
Jan. 41,620 24,500 8,168 5,124 
Feb. 43,027 24,580 3,326 5,404 
Mar. 40,227 25,800 8,622 3,857 4,843 
Apr $7,103 18,500 3,659 5,137 
May 87,171 17,770 3,380 4,896 | 
June $8,748 18,440 3,219 3,518 4,894 | 
July 10,37 19,960 3,111 4,548 | 
Aug 40.606 18,880 8.204 . 571 | 
Sept 97.114 19,000 3,293 76 4,972 | 
; z | 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. | 
| 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) | 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Total Balloons Total Balloons 
1923 23,140,620 0.6 1927 19,700,003 79.1 
1924 21,863,311 19.7 1928 24,247,282 81.6 | 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1929 24,141,502 80.3 
1926 24,199,524 78.8 1930 17,364,096 80.1 | 
1931 1931 
January 681,301 67.9 July 812,642 74.0 
February 1,010,774 73.9 August 924,236 80.8 
March 1,425,336 81.4 September 504,879 70.4 
April 1,717,652 79.9 October 
May 1,508,349 83.7 November 
June 1,084,707 77.8 December 


The 


November 


U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 








Rubber 
10, 








(All Figures Represent Thousands) 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Figures for Recent Years 


. 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Production 45,259 651,633 60,845 61,237 64,439 177,944 68,726 5 $65 
Shipments 45,204 60,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 69,395 55 63. 
Inventory” 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 13,624 11,838 03 

Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 3} 
Jan. 6,301 4,485 8,675 6,211 4,406 8,744 12,855 11,924 8.957 
Feb. 6,479 4,555 3,985 4,951 4,195 3,402 14,525 11,410 9 536 
Mar. 7,049 4,863 4,663 6,289 4,717 4,122 15,329 12,518 1014 
Apr. 7,391 5,648 4,944 6,838 5,089 4,932 15,870 18,076 10.93) 
May 7,686 5,717 5,679 6,735 5,216 5,415 16,733 138,482 10.312 
June 6,847 5,122 5,672 6,800 5,294 5,572 16,497 18,277 10.447 
July 6,320 3,991 4,926 7,364 5,447 5,462 15,034 11,812 9,919 
Aug. 5,693 4,166 3,906 7,354 5,175 4,960 13,337 10,848 & AO 
Sept. 4,460 3,365 5,623 4,405 12,070 9,812 
Oct. 4,611 3,582 4,649 3,499 12,042 9,803 
Nov. 8,378 2,654 8,355 2,834 12,127 9,595 
Dec. 3,057 2,814 3,237 3,361 11,838 9,003 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 l 
Production 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,828 80,180 68,829 652,429 
Shipments 59,072 68,106 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 70,592 54,938 
Inventory? 8,425 11,062 11,318 16,200 18,692 16,117 12,807 9,999 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1929 1930 1981 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 19 
Jan. 6,109 4,607 8,623 6,789 4,857 4,062 14,424 12,704 9,439 
Feb. 6,346 4,634 8.916 4,948 4,337 3,400 15,986 13,086 9.92) 
Mar. 7,000 4,941 4,450 6,317 4,727 8,789 16,641 13,179 10,475 
Apr. 7,157 5,510 4,617 6,716 4,848 4,686 17,000 138,784 10,4 
May 7,181 5,535 6.413 6,598 5,074 5,281 17,745 18,852 10.549 
June 6,542 4,950 5,858 6,515 5,265 5,397 7,294 18,612 10,504 
July 5.793 3,939 4,955 7,605 5,855 5,831 15,311 11,657 9,589 
Aug. 5.481 4.796 4,4 35 7,672 5,762 301 13,072 10,737 8,7 
Sept. 5,190 8,817 5,859 4,541 12,585 10,065 
Oct. 5,000 3,951 4,689 3,472 12,802 10,517 
Nov. 8,544 2,680 3,480 2,788 12,845 10,313 
Dec. $8,484 3,060 3,404 3,412 12,807 9,999 
(*) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 


ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up until 1929 and 80% 
complete beginning with 1929, and that basis has been accepted when 
preparing the statistics in this table. 





1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
19380 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total 
1931 
an. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 


Automobile Production 


-—United States—, 
Passenger 


Total 


3,600,918 
4,265,704 
4,298,799 
3,398,887 
4,357,384 
5,358,420 


273,089 
346,940 
401,378 
442,630 
417,154 
335,475 
262,363 
224,368 
216,877 
150,044 
185,752 
155,701 


3,355, 986 


171,848 
219,940 
276,405 
336,939 
317,163 
250,640 
218,490 
187,197 
140,566 


Cars 
3,203,049 
3,760,459 
3,808,753 
2,938,868 
3,826,613 


4,587,400 


2, 


235,099 
297,483 
336,178 
875,171 
362,784 


124, 178 





814,452 


188,317 
180,419 
231,244 
285,693 
269,420 
208,158 
183,107 
155,425 
109,228 


Trucks 


397,869 
505,245 
490,046 
453,019 
530,771 
771,020 


87,990 
49,457 
64,200 
67,459 
54,370 
46,771 
39,663 
35,758 
41,157 
87,244 
32,785 
$1,528 





540,534 


33,531 
39,521 
45,161 
50,015 
45,695 
41,304 
$5,854 
31,772 
31,338 


-—— Canada———_.,, 


Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Cars Tota 
135,246 117,765 17,481 8,736,164 
161,889 189,811 22,078 4,427,093 
205,002 164,488 40,609 4,503.89 
179,426 146,850 $82,556 $3,573,313 
242.382 196,787 45.645 4,599,944 
263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,7 
10,388 8,856 1,582 283,477 
15,548 18,021 2,527 362,488 
20,730 17,165 8,565 422,10+ 
24,257 20,872 3,385 466,887 
24,672 21,251 38,421 441,826 
15,090 12,194 2,896 $50,565 
10,188 8,556 1,632 272,551 
9,792 6,946 2,846 234,160 
7,957 5,623 2,334 224,834 
4,541 3,206 1,835 154,585 
5,407 8,527 1,880 141,159 
5,622 4,225 1,397 161,323 
154,192 1265, 442 28,750 3,510,178 
6,496 4,552 1,944 178,344 
9,871 7,529 2,342 229,811 
12,998 10,488 2,610 289.398 
17,159 14,048 3,116 354,098 
12,738 10,621 2,117 $29,901 
6,835 5,583 1,252 257,475 
4,220 3,151 1,069 222,710 
4,544 3.426 1,118 191.74! 
2,646 2,108 538 143,212 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from 


Principal Producing Countries 


(Long Tons 


———— BRITISH MALAYA'——— 


DUTCH EAST INDIES* 


Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma* wak* Borneo*® Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China? Valley Other* Total" 
19 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
19 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
19 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 6,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 617,528 
19% $91,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,374 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,418 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,580 
19 $71,322 182,845 188,477 55,3856 11,821 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
19 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
19% 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,881 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
19: 547,043 133,876 418,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,896 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
92 
“ 53,484 12,392 41,092 7,993 884 832 640 406 4,708 7,617 10,149 655 1,566 504 76,446 
Oc 47,937 12,516 35,421 8,381 812 1,047 671 485 4,697 8,295 10,512 893 1,606 445 73,266 
Ne 46,279 11,204 35,075 6,660 1,065 668 672 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 535 68,017 
De 46,147 15,018 $1,129 8,683 900 9380 672 $20 5,189 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 443 70,287 
1930 
Jai 52,535 11,773 40,762 7,741 1,560 791 642 386 5,709 7,831 8,928 856 1,837 585 77,628 
Fe 48,947 12.960 35,987 8,055 1,245 847 642 469 6,900 7,191 11,414 944 1,787 480 75,961 
Ma 47,320 12,236 34,084 6,617 1,129 976 642 891 5,796 6,612 11,214 643 1,674 536 70,314 
Apr. 43,803 14,627 29,176 4,444 856 1,026 502 366 4,802 6,326 12,724 433 1,201 6380 62,486 
Ma 49,016 18,253 35,763 5,968 975 917 502 350 6,352 6,661 12,041 753 1,383 555 72,220 
June 36,607 12,120 24,487 4,577 778 1,040 201 392 4,728 4,776 9,512 425 974 551 52,441 
July 41,347 12,759 28,688 8,868 792 1,087 600 327 6,022 5,891 9,770 648 810 418 58,821 
Aug 47,802 10,304 87,498 7,077 600 740 600 335 5,892 7,197 9,520 394 809 $82 71,184 
Sept. 48,529 8,087 40,442 7,966 343 680 600 289 5,960 6,358 7,302 527 1,098 474 72,0384 
Oct 47,770 7,812 40,458 7,681 591 598 650 300 5,916 6,956 6,352 667 669 449 71,287 
Nov 41,281 7,774 33,507 6,042 864 631 600° $11 5,334 6,401 8,001 654 658 238 63,241 
De 42,086 9,671 $2,415 6,934 1,049 976 600° 835 6,254 7,196 8,476 721 1,365 853 66,674 
9: 
i. 41,579 11,029 30,550 7,039 1,315 770 542 424 5,923 7,848 10,328 1,218 994 295 66,746 
Feb 41,951 9,672 32,279 6,365 1,041 945 542 409 4,869 7,206 9,001 1,018 1,271 217 65,163 
Mar 48,589 12,009 36,580 5,881 1,209 930 542 536 5,434 7,104 11,258 1,233 1,338 430 72,477 
Apr 43,353 9,977 83,376 4,333 641 788 455 340 6,473 6,063 8,759 827 629 833 62,517 
May 44,281 10,479 83,802 4,534 622 869 455 413 7,372 6,799 10,955 702 1,110 382 68,015 
June 39,505 12,115 27,390 5,246 1,086 1,138 455 337 5,856 6,697 11,381 938 621 351 61,496 
July 43,658 11,995 31,663 4,212 715 801 500* 316 6,671 7,510 10,711 841 1,565 186 65,691 
Aug. 42,832 9,063 33,769 3,764 406 692 500* 210 6,397 7,044 8,641 983 856 241 63,508 
Sept. 44,336 8,369 35,967 4,202 701 500* 218 5,667 7,476 8,524 922 745 170 





(1) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924, 
3.618 in 1925, 8,268 in 1926, 2,489 in 1927, 1,487 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 
1.274 in 1980. (2) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons 
in 1928, 98 tons 1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 
ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official sta- 
(*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (°) Exports from “Other 


D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 
basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 
1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928, 
1,302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (*) Calculated from official 
import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands, and includes 
guayule rubber. (7) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, 
“Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other 
territories. *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 




















tistics. 
* . . > . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 

United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether-  navia Spain — slovakia World 

States' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ced) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Total 
1919 288,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,412 9 343,808 
1920 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 8,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 «871,899 
1921 179,736 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,718 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6.480 §=— 2,498 2,643 172 —8,807 1,778 589 567 -396.012 
1923 $01,527 12,700 27,892 18,519 18,277 165,872 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 +«©=_ 409,178 
1924 $19,108 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688  —807 8,178 944 1,870 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 82,956 83,937 19,688 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,980 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 620,274 
1926 $99,981 84,865 84,240 22,775 20,229 18,126 9,309 6,529 9,021 2.498 2,670 4.046 1299 1.870 617.957 
1927 403,472 60,249 $4,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 632,808 
1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 $7,855 80,447 25,621 12,4838 15,184 8,480 7,958 2,243 4,418 8,178 8,188 699,771 
1929 628,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,458 $4,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 894,015 
930 458,036 119,487 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16,887 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 821,818 
Sept $2,912 17,010 8,889 4,691 1,908 8,511 1,224 1,235 853 672 253 361 91 477 68,453 
Oct. 86,040 16,111 4,489 3,355 1,821 8,902 1,838 1,073 1,125 1,147 278 710 91 201 72,181 
Nov 41,097 13,141 8,082 3,776 2,709 8,221 1,275 1,226 1,453 361 253 595 62 318 12,564 
Dec. 40,588 12,484 4,274 2,921 2,114 2,251 1,198 1,200 726 741 52 677 90 443 69,709 
1930 
Jan 44,911 11,106 4,207 3,862 2,842 2,805 910 826 332 612 209 552 200° 677 78.949 
Feb. 40,792 10,298 4,482 3,697 2,250 1,386 1,386 2,705 457 1,148 188 $15 200° 239 69,583 
Mar 42,216 12,346 4,354 4,289 3,776 2,663 1,083 1,153 975 678 358 322 200* 268 74,676 
Apr. 43,086 18,058 5,006 4,488 2,308 2,769 2,067 929 673 1,481 158 461 200° 255 76,790 
May 40,012 9,861 5,238 4,379 2,593 2,699 1,279 1,645 64 1,250 230 274 200° 282 65,62¢@ 
June 37,374 9,645 4,458 3,794 2,579 2,677 1,878 1,574 67 691 343 507 200° 282 65,620 
July 32,785 7,650 8,311 3,449 8,347 1,206 587 567 84 939 172 756 200° 342 55,396 
Aug 34,513 8,369 3,953 8,515 2,108 2,170 886 149 265 888 87 747 200° 450 68,250 
Sept 34,373 16,015 5,285 4,089 1,578 2,606 1,279 1,37 414 824 221 817 200° 411 69,488 
Oct 44,385 9,095 7,403 3,747 1,942 3,951 2,460 2,782 609 769 439 1,182 200* 351 79,266 
Nov. 28,437 -250 18,662 3,074 2,128 4,008 2,510 2,140 464 596 364 1,180 200° 343 58,851 
Dec. 35,202 12,249 7,149 3,105 1,347 4,104 2,815 544 950 814 205 647 200* 673 70,004 
Jan 34,892 9,730 5,954 8,847 1,709 2,861 1,036 1,775 601 986 348 464 240 635 65,015 
Feb $2,575 12,226 4,510 3,374 1,927 3,264 1,393 1,022 495 785 157 475 201 866 62,770 
Mor $7,988 12,335 4,386 3,545 3,012 2,328 418 2,372 435 862 846 400 392 507 69,321 
Apr 43,036 9,440 4,346 3,054 2,070 3,478 528 1,450 457 515 333 495 208 324 69,734 
May 83.343 7,212 2 880 3,231 2,748 3,755 1,023 1,034 R84 1,153 86 495 180 711 58.735 
j e 44,190 5,636 4.002 3,504 2,112 2.988 1,462 3,279 1,112 1,058 272 577 207 607 71.006 
July 44,052 5,366 3,301 3,226 2,592 3,065 809 8,141 627 1,507 41 429 145 1,074 69,375 
Ape 36 709 5 030 3.393 2,889 2,304 3,780 812 3,137 283 965 —B57 $21 160 413 60,129 
Sept 37,570 5,468 4,420 1,535 334 99 








s—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de- 
sted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rub- 


e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including 
g—United Kingdom and French 
h—French imports have 


ber 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. 
exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. 


been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha am 
to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of guayule are in 
cluded in this compilation. ‘*Figure is provisional; final figure will be shows 
immediately it becomes a le. 














Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 


Rubber Goods 


Rubber Proofeda 





Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 
Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 
1924 25.020.000 186,279,000 (*) $48.615.000 
1925 23.988.000 206.970.000 16,211.620(?) 64.277,000 
1926 29.328.000 183,312.000 12.253.000 76.789,000 
1927 37.872.000 201,014,000 27,160.000 68 .€25.000 
1928 41,179 000 235,170,000 37.645.000 69.114.000 
1929 50.731 ,000 232,126,000 34.499.000 74.770,000 
1930 42,681,000 178,059,000 29,514,000 58,465.000 
1930: 
August 8.458.000 13,735,000 1,473,000 4.552.000 
September 5.046.000 14.322,.000 2.193.000 4,083,000 
October 6.209.000 16,460.000 3.056.000 4.186.000 
November 2.822.000 11,083,000 1.426.000 3 400.000 
December 1,909,000 13,101,000 3,021,000 3,338,000 
1931: 
January 2.206.000 2.973.000 2,481,000 8.599.000 
February 2.184 000 13.156. 000 2.724.000 3.711.000 
March 2.769.000 14,661,000 2.292.000 4.412.000 
April 8.8 15.408.000 2.692 000 4.617.000 
May 8,050,000 15,474,000 2.885.000 4 231.000 
June 3,212.00 17.093 000 3.177.000 8,.79,000 
July +.337,000 15,361,000 2,864,000 3.706.000 
(') Not available; } Last 9 months only. 


Source: “Survey of Currert of Business of the Department of Commerce.” 


United States Imports of Guavule, 
Balata. Jelutong, Liquid Latex 























(All auantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) 
Tona Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1919 1.430 760.600 727 937.0388 8.3382 2.213.964 —- 
1920 758 845.955 1.064 1.260.043 6.672 2.068.501 — 
1921 58 26,9456 814 1,077,859 1,745 351.893 — — 
1922 127 67.040 B12 978.765 2.335 403.812 - —- 
1923 1,155 642.227 700 898.524 4.566 853.208 -_— 
1924 1.356 526 392 464 568.456 6.165 1.237.100 2.157 864.059 
1925 8.781 1.803.448 617 674.750 6.749 1 2.531 : 3.537.810 
1926 4.306 2.562.096 354 $27,213 7.263 8 4.680 886 
1927 6.018 2.674.957 582 447.246 7,785 2.448.657 1,116 876.077 
1928 8.075 1.755.686 731 430.2855 7.552 2.540.059 4,167 2,.1%6.579 
1929 1.231 645.176 728 666.964 8.208 2.458.136 8.728 1.787.997 
19380 1,006 $47,388 601 22.684 6,907 1,403,244 4,449 1,506 504 
1980: 
Oct 64 18,627 36 30,702 490 113.638 896 99.637 
Nov. 71 61.650 3x9 84,219 332 65.265 
Dec. 90 66,198 429 116,644 70 20.481 
1081: 
Jan 46 31,870 355 58.897 291 70.708 
Feb. 17 13.801 511 114.100 369 89.470 
Mar. 66 23,568 625 127.8038 $95 75.25 
Apr 219 69.2%4 676 140.309 372 73.867 
May 120 44.025 205 36.086 18 82.202 
June 245 79 786 681 123 616 706 129 496 
July 67 20,777 331 64,493 583 104.868 
Aug 73 8u.207 652 100.536 364 60.358 
Sept 126 35,174 407 65,232 439 72,443 
(') Letex import firures not available before 1924 
Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Ouantities in Long Tons) 
Consumption Consumption 
Produe- % wo Produc- % two 
fear tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1921 86.726 41.851 24.1 1926 180.582 164.500 45.9 23.218 
1922 67.884 64.458 198 1927 189.144 178.471 47 24.980 
1923 74.766 69.5384 227 1928 208.516 223.000 60.4 24.78% 
1924 80.079 76.072 22.4 1929 218.954 226.588 48.4 27.464 
1925 182.930 187.105 386.6 13,2038 1930 157,967 153,497 40.8 22,000 
1929: 
Jan 18.685 21.068 49.1 24.394 July 18.887 20.236 48.7 19.679 
Feb. 18.994 19.829 47.7 23.306 Aug. 19.787 18.230 47.6 22,309 
Mar. 19.984 20.267 46.7 22.076 Sept. 18.660 17.071 492 24.984 
Apr. 19.899 22.435 478 20.680 Oct 18.865 18.744 63.8 25.117 
May 20.886 23.176 47.1 19.479 Nov. 14.363 15.330 55.4 26.080 
June 18.416 18,141 42.0 17,980 Dec. 13,429 11,531 49.0 27,464 
1930: 
Jan. 16.010 17.454 47.6 24,241 July 12,322 12.384 42.3 238.878 
Feb. 16.846 14.559 446 24.248 Aug 12.047 10.985 85.9 22.980 
Mar. 7.490 16.241 42.2 24.416 Sept. 11.433 10.480 41.4 21,996 
Apr. 17.828 16.904 2.0 24.587 Oct. 12.349 10,72 $9.8 21.146 
May 7.812 17.062 42.7 23.366 Nov. 10.763 8.816 75 24,007 
June 16.714 14,0638 40.8 24.449 Dee 10,073 8.449 39.3 24.008 
1981: 
Tan. 10.349 10.728 87.6 22.429 July 11.393 11.447 85.8 17,720 
Feb. 10.871 10.800 87.5 18,878 Aug 10,110 9.972 36.2 17,165 
Mar. 12.988 12.524 88.8 18,875 Sept. 9,629 8,932 37.6 17,226 
Apr. 18.267 11.745 85.0 18.356 Oct 
May 18.478 13.103 346 18,088 Nov. 
June 14,066 13.045 384.4 18,506 Dec 


of reclaimed 


*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year Exports 
9,577 tons 


rubber. not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 
in 1928, and 12.869 tons in 1929 ; 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 


Mechanica! Goods 
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- REVIEW DESK 
Books. New Publications. Catalogues, Etc. 





Cuemicat ENGINeEERING CATALOG Sixteenth Edition Published by the 
Chemical Catalog Company, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 31 
1017 pp. $10. 


There has been considerable development in the amount of de- 
tailed information presented in the pages of this standard reference 
work, although the actual number of manufacturers represented 
shows a slight decrease. The current volume contains, as usual, 
collected, condensed and standardized cataiog data of equipment, 
machinery, laboratory supplies, heavy and fine chemicals and raw 
materials, with classified indices, carefully cross-referenced, and a 
technical and scientific book section, cataloging and briefly describing 
an extensive list of books in English on chemical and related sub- 
jects. It is as much as ever essential for chemical engineers, works 
managers, purchasing agents and others who buy and specify equip- 
ment and materials in chemical process industries. 
INSULATING MaTerRIaALs. Published 


Metuonps or Test Rertatinc to ELectrical! 


by the American Society for Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1931. 216 pp. $1.25. 
In addition to the current report of Committee D-9 of the A. S 


T. M., this annual volume contains the methods of testing insulatin 
materials that have been developed by the society. Three standar 
methods and ten tentative methods of test are given. The vol 
also includes ten specifications covering certain rubber and textile 
products which should be of interest. The specifications inclu 
cover friction tape, rubber insulating tape, rubber gloves, rubber 
matting and other materials. 


oa. 


Royie Perxrectep Tusinc Macuine No. %. Published by John Royle & 
Sons, Straight and Essex Streets, Paterson, N. J 1931. 4 pp. For free 


distribution. 


fo 3 


The smallest tubing machine in the company’s line is describe 
and illustrated in this bulletin. Having a diameter of 1% inches, 
it is particularly adapted to the production of small items such as 
fountain pen barrels, small tubing, covering of small wire and to 
laboratory use. Specifications of the machine are given, as are 
details of its construction and operation. 





ANNUAI 
Kuala Lumpur, 


Report, 1930. Published by the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya. 
F. M. S. 1931. 134 pp. $1 (Malaya.) 

Considerable progress was made by the Rubber Research In- 
stitute of Malaya in the fifth yea~ of its existence, despite the con- 
tinnued difficulty of a shortage of staff. In addition to the annual 
reports of the board and the director, there are presented the in- 
dividual reports of the Bacteriologist and the heads of the Ex- 
periment Station and of the Soils, Botanical, Pathological, Chemical 
and Field Divisions. 


ALUMINUM IN TextTILe INpusTRIES. Published by the British Aluminum 
Company, Ltd., Adelaide House, London E. C. 4, England. 1931. 20 
pp For free distribution. 

In the textile industries aluminum has attained a place of im- 
portance by reason of its combination of several economic quali- 
ties, particularly its lightness and resistance to rust and to attack 
by various reagents employed in textile processes. In a high speed 
single tier braiding machine for covering rubber hose, for example, 
the 36 cheeses of yarn are carried on aluminum bobbins. This and 
many other applications are illustrated and described in this pic- 
torial booklet. 


Published by the Policyholders Service 
Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New 


Taxtcas ACCIDENTS 
Metropolitan 


PREVENTING 
Bureau, 


York City. 1931. 34 pp. For free distribution. 
In co-operation with the National Association of Taxicab 


Owners, the Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company this year completed a survey of the accident 
prevention methods being used successfully in the taxicab industry. 
The report describes methods of conducting safety activities, 
analyzes and charts accident data, presents interesting case studies 
of accident repeaters and describes an accident statistical plan. 
Space does not permit details as to the inspection of tires and other 
equipment, but a recommendation of the cab owners’ group urges 
regular inspections and the use of safe equipment. 
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CARBON BLACK 





DS 


Many years experience in the manufacture of High Grade Carbon Blacks, combined 
with exacting control tests, insures the consumer a product 
of the highest uniform quality. 


Shipments Made to points throughout the World. 














IMPERIAL OIL & GAS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh General Offices 306 Fourth Avenue 




















HEVEATEX 


NORMAL CONCENTRATED 


AND 
PROCESSED LATEX 


FOR ALL 


INDUSTRIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Technical correspondence invited 





HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


MALDEN, MASS. 


50 Broad St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


First National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NMhio Building 
AKRON, OHIO 
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aad f 
Will 
Share’”’ 


© greater con- 

tribution to the 

present un- 
employment situation 
can be given by the indi- 
vidual rubber manufac- 
turing companies than to 
donate their funds, 
which they will be called 
upon to subscribe, to the 
creation of one or more 
jobs within their organ- 
ization. This is tangibly 
and effectively aiding the 
situation. In filling such 
jobs it is hoped that the 
rubber manufacturers 
will note the classified 


ads on Page 180 of this 


issue. These ads have 
been placed in THE 
RupsBerR AGE without 
any cost to the appli- 
cants. The excellent 
qualifications of these 


men cover all branches 
of the rubber industry. 
Share with them by of- 
fering them a job. 
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